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Preface 



Environmental Influences in the Early Education of Migrant and 
Disadvantaged Students is a collection of 7 papers selected from those 
presented at the Special Conference on Early Childhood Education, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, December 10-13, 1969. These papers were col- 
lected and compiled by The Council for Exceptional Children, Arlington, 
Virginia. Other collections of papers from the Conference have been 
compiled and are available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. 
Other collections announced in this issue of Research in Education may 
be found by consulting the Institution Index under Council for Exceptional 
Children or the Subject Index under Exceptional Child Education. Titles 
of these other collections are: 

Early Childhood Education - An Overview 

Curriculum, Methods, and Materials in Early Childhood 
Education Programs 

Training and Personnel in Early Childhood Education 
Programs 

Parent Participation in Early Childhood Education 
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as Co-Director of the Verbal Interaction Project and thus as 
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INDIVIDUAL VARIATION AMONG PRESCHOOLERS IN A COGNITIVE INTERVENTION 

PROGRx\M IN LOW INCOME FAMILES 



Phyllis Levenstein, Ed.D. 



The range of cognitive gains made by low-income preschool children in 
tx^o years of the home based Mother-Child Home Program has brought into 
sharp relief the importance of remembering that groups are made up of 
individuals. There has been a tendency to speak of the lov;- income child, 
middle income child, as if all children in a socio-economic status 
group fell from the same cookie cutter, to use Elizabeth Herzog* s vivid 
analogy (Herzog, 1967). Yet there are vivid differences among the 
characteristics, including cognitive, of many of the children \-jho are 
included in such groups, regardless of group "central tendencies". For 
example, one team of investigators evaluating the psycholinguis tic 
performance of low-income children has reported the diversity found in 
their test scores; Sigel and Perry (1968) noted evidence in the 
psycholinguistic test scores of 25 "culturally deprived" nursery school 
children of the v;ide variability v/ithin this group, both quantitatively 
and qualxtcitively . I would like to contribute more evidence to encourage 
a move tov;ard individualizing group data. 

At the end of one year in the Mother-Child Home Program (October 1967 
to May 1968), 33 low- income preschoolers, equated for low- income housing, 
had made an average S tanford-B /net IQ gain of 17 points, frama group mean 
IQ of 84.9 to an IQ of 101.9. (See Table I. and C 2 Groups refer to 

Comparison Groups not exposed to the full intervention.) But the great 
variability within the group from this mean gain ranged from a gain of 33 
IQ points, in a three year old girl, to a loss of 7 points, in a two year 
old girl (Amy). The average IQ gain for 26 similar children new to the Pro- 
gram in the following year (October 1968 to May 1969) was approximately 11 
points, from an IQ of approximately 90 to an IQ of approximately 101 (all prelim- 
inary results), similar to the post-test results of the previous year. And as in 
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1967-1968, the variability was very large, from a gain of 24 points, in a two 
year old girl (Flora), to a loss of 4 points in a two year old boy (Chester), 

i.'ith the variability already obvious in the 1967-68 test results, the 
Verbal Interaction Project (the investigation which created and is studying 
the Mother-Child Home Program) tried to track dovm the group variables 
associated v/ith the group diversity* The 33 children v/ere divided into 
High Gainers (at or above the group mean) and Lov/ Gainers (below the group 
mean), and the characteristics of the groups v;ere studied in relation to the 
high or low status of the group gain* Almost no significant differences were 
found between the groups on a large number and range of variables, ranging 
from children’s sex ,;»nd age, and the background characteristics of the child's 
family, to such intervention variables as number of Home Sessions* Similar 
data for 1958-1969 have not yet been analyzed, but inspection suggests that 
the results v;ill not differ substantially* 

What then causes such wide differences in the responses of some 
children to an intervention Program which was obviously successful (at 
least on a short range basis) for most of the subjects? Why did a fev/ 
children gain relatively little, or even regress cognitively? and . ny 
did a few children make IQ gains in amounts vrhich can be conservatively 
described as spectacular? It is the aim of this report to share with you 
not only the presence of considerable variability in our data, but also 
some of the guesses v/e are beginning to make about some of the sources 
of the wide IQ gain variation -- and oi:r continued questions about the 
sources of others* 

Before going further, it is necessary to describe briefly the Verbal 
Interaction Project's cognitive intervention, the Mother-Child Home 
Program (described in more detail in Levenstein, 1969a and 1969b). /.s 

the name suggests, it has focused, since its inception as a pilot project 
in 1963 (Levenstein and Sunley, 1968) on the low-income mother-(preschool )- 
child dyad. From two years of experience with the Program, and almost 
half of a third, v;e are beginning to realize that although the focus on 
the mother-child dyad remains indispensable, the total family is often 
involved in the intervention. But the mother-child dyad is central to 
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the intervention. The Program, utilizing the cognitive growth model of 6V? 
"instrumental conceptualism" consists mainly of stimulating, in Home 
sessions, verbal interaction within the dyad around verbal interaction 
stimulus materials, or "VISh". In spite of the formidable label, these 
are commercia lly available toys and books, selected to fulfill a large 
number of criteria formulated after the pilot project, and permanently 
assigned to the two or three year old preschoolers. The VI3M set the 
non-didactic tone of the intervention, and the interveners are called 
"Toy Demonstrators", In the first full year of the Program, 1967-1968, 
professional social workers pioneered this' role in determining the 
effectiveness of the Program and in operationalizing the concept of 
"verbal interaction". To achieve the latter, the verbally encouraging 
behavior of child, mother, and Toy Demonstrator was rated and recorded 
for every session; the categories of the Toy Demonstrator's behavior (the 
children's IQ gains having testified to their effectiveness) were then 
translated into "verbal interaction techniques" guide sheets written for 
every VISM (12 books, 11 toys) used in the Program after the first year. 
These v/ere then utilized to aid the social workers in training and super- 

j; 

vising non-social worker interveners to- b.-corne Toy Demonstrators, The 
new Toy Demonstrators, during 1960-1969 and in the current research year 
of 1969-1970, fell into ti^o major groups: volunteers, mainly recruited 

through the sponsoring family service agency, who v;ere women usually of 
middle- clastj income and college education; and paid interveners, women 
whawere formerly mother-participants in the Program and wore always of 
low-income and less than college education, .s noted above, proli^n ry 
results for 1968-1969 indicate that the group of children visited by these 
non-social worker interveners achieved a similar mean post-test IQy about 
101, as the group exposed to the Program in the first year. Thus the 
Mother-Child Home Program was demonstrated to be not oAly effective but 
practicable and flexible in terms of utilization of a variety of personnel 
both less expensive and more readily available than trained social workers. 
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As indicated above, the social workers during the first year of research 
rated the children after each Home "ession in categories of behavior judged to 
be verbal behavior or closely related to verbal behavior. There v;ere eleven 
of these; verbalizes information, non-verbal communication of information, 
responds verbally, speaks, demonstrates adequate concentration, shov;s 
divergence, shows positive motivation, manipulates toy, intercacts socially, 
shows interest in book and accepts toy introduced. Like the categories for 
the mother and Toy Demonstrator, these v/ere rated on a scale from one (not 
present) to four (markedly present) for every session# 

When the group was divided, at the 17 point mean gain in Iq;, into High 
gainers and low g'ainers, no statistically significant difference was found 
between them on the category ratings. But v;hen the frequency of observed 
behavior was scrutinized on the 59 subcategories of the 11 larger categories, 
an interesting dichotomy began to emerge# inspection, the childiCn's 

performance throughout the intervention on 24 out of the 59 subcategories 
seemed to show marked differences between two groups of subjects. More 
systematic data analysis confirmed that the 33 children fell into two uneven 
groups in respect to their performance on 17 out of the 24 subcategories: 
a group of 7 lagged significantly behind a group of 26 in the frequency of 
their performance on these 24 subcategories. And it was this same group of 
7 which lagged behind the 26 other children in their IQ gains and were 
indeed the 7 children at the lowest end of the "gains” list# Three had 
actually lost 5 to 7 IQ points since the pre-test eight months before, and 
four rad the lowest IQ gains in the total group, from 6 to 8 points# Thus child- 
ren T/hose gains ranged from -7 to 8 were differentiated from the rest and were 
labeled (for this report) Low Gainers, Children who made gains of from 9 to 33 
points received approximately the same number of checks throughout the inter- 
vention for mos-t subcategories of verbally linked behavior# But out of the 
24 such subcategories tested for statistical signif icrnce , the mean frequency 
of checks, or observations, on 17 subcategories \-rs.s significantly greater for 
this group, labeled for this report as High Gainers, than for the lowest IQ 
gainers (see Table II)# 






TABLE II 



SIGNiFIC/>lJTLY DIFFERING 


VERBALLY RELATED BEHAVIOR OF 


LOW AND HIGH 


GAINERS* 


Verbally Related Behavior 


Mean 

Low Gainers 
(N=7) 


Mean 

High Gainers 
(N=26) 


Difference 
High 6c Low Gainers 
t p** 


Ques tiot'fi 


5.57 


15.96 


2.67 


.01 


Ans\;er s 


14.57 


24.46 


- 3,01 


.01 


Initiates conversation 


5.71 


15.58 


2.35 


.05 


Converses 


4.51 


14.23 


1.89 


.05 


Verbalizes to book 


7.29 


11.85 


2.72 


.01 


Associates to book 


2.43 


8.08 


2.87 


.01 


Plays x;ith VISM 


12.86 


22.69 


3.00 


.01 


Cooperates 


14.71 


25.46 


3.27 


.01 


Solitary play 


13.86 


6.58 


3.45 


.01 


He Ips 


4.57 


14.65 


2.48 


.01 


Initiates activities 


7.57 


17.27 


2.47 


.01 


Complies 


14.43 


22.35 


2.84 


.01 


Verbalizes relationships 


3.29 


8.42 


2.04 


.05 


Shifts attention 

appropriately 


18.86 


25.96 


2.18 


.05 


Demonstrates joy 


7.57 


14.81 


1.97 


.05 


Demonstrates pleasure 


18.14 


25.23 


2.35 


.05 


Verbalizes pleasure 


3.00 


6.69 


1.79 


.05 



*0n Stanford-Binet Intelligance Scale. "Low Gain" = IQ change score of 
-7 to 8. "High Gain" = IQ change score of 9 to 33. 

** One tailed test. 
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The areas in which these Lov; Gainers v/ere thus deficient will probably 
not be surprising to the group assembled here. They were limited not only 
in asking ques tions and initiating conversations , but in ansx'/er ing and 
generally convers ing « They comparatively seldom associated verbally to 
books read to them, or even verbalized more briefly. Consistent vjith 
the comparative immaturity thus suggested, these children also behaved 
on a lov/er developmental level th^n the others: they tended much less than 

the other group to play with the VILn., were less cooperative , played more 
alone , and tended not to be helpful in setting up or removing materials. 
Perhaps less obviously ascribable to the immaturity was their relative 
reluctance to initiate activities, or even to comply v/ith suggestions. 

They did less verbalizing of relationships , showed difficulty in shifting 
their attention appropriately from one activity to another, host striking, 
in a cognitive intervention program constructed around positive affective 
factors (or fun), these were children vmo shox^^ed less joy in the sessions 
than the other grou , and shov/ed and verbalized less pleasure during the 
Home ‘ ess ions. 

Thus the group of seven children :xt the lox;est end of the range of 
IQ gain X'/ere identified not only by their relative inability to profit 
cognitively in one year from the Mother-Child Home Program but by a common 
pattern of verbally rel ted behavior x/ithin the intervention itself. The 
pattern seams to be characterized by social and cognitive immaturity and 
by a relatively frequent negative affective tone, v^hich perhaps we may 
venture to call an absence of active happiness in the Cessions, as compared 
to the rest of the 33 children. ...n examination into the lives of these 
children suggests that six of the seven x/ere indeed too burdened by their 
private miseries to enjoy the Home Sessions to the full. But the resemblance 
stops there; although related by a thread of unhappiness in family relation- 
ships, the causes of the difficulties were idiosyncratic, as some representa- 
tive of these "lox7est" gainers xxill illustrate: 
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J\MY 

This two year old, who looked bev;ildered and distracted on pre-test in 
1967, v/hen her initial IQ v/ns 93, lost seven IQ points after one yea.r of 
intervention, and an additional three points after another year of minimal 
intervention in 1968-1969 (seven VISH delivered to the mother over seven 
months)* She v/as described by her social vjorker-Toy Demonstrator as a 
hyperactive, distractible child v/hose eyes v;ere crossed® She vjas unable 
to concentrate, to play or share with others, and presented a serious problem 
in management to her mother* She was the youngest of five children in an 
intact family living in an exceptional! ly well cared for apartment* One sister 
aged three, v^as also in the Program, starting v/ith an almost identical IQ of 
94 but ending V7ith a 26 point gain after one year. The sister was an alert, 
goal and people oriented child, in dramatic contrast to .-my. Shortly before 
the end of the intervention, the mother took a full-time unskilled but satis- 
fyirig job, and not only terminated the intervention but placed the sister 
in a good day care center and Amy (too young for day care) with a local baby 
sitter v;ho also cared for many other children* The sister adjusted v;ell to 
the new regime, but Amy*s behavior became even more disorganized and harder 
to control as she grew larger and stronger* At post-test, at the end of the 
of intervention, the psychologist noted that Amy wbs "hyperactive 
but contained by her mother's quick firmness and threat of hitting. She seems 
to use her left eye only and orients herself in that direction* She confused 
personal pronouns ('she' for 'I'), shoves marked perseveration and poor 
pronunciation of v/ords* She is moderately interested in the test material 
but must be constantly urged and called back to attentionc" 
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BR1.NDA 



Brenda, anoth.r tv 70 year old, had an IQ of 94 on pretest in 1967 and was 
described at that time by the psychologist as "silent, negative. Seems to be 
a very angry child j she cooperates on the Peabody only when encouraged to ’hit’ 
the pictures, which she does very intensely. Impression is of potentially 
higher Is’." During the first year of intervention Brenda gained seven IQ 
points, but after another year of minimal intervention (seven VISM delivered 
to mother over seven months), she had lost not only this gain but three 
additional IQ points, so that her most recent IQ is 91. fhe was the second 
youngest of five children, the oldest of whom v;as eight. The mother v;as 
only 22 years old, the father ten years older. The mother’s losing struggle 
vzith so much premature responsibility could be seen in the marked physical 
nep,lect of environment and children and in the social worker-Toy Demonstrator’s 
note that she "is very harsh with the children, she has very little sense of 
hdfnor, and during the sessions, v/hich took place in the living room, she made 
very little effort to move even a rag or v/et diaper so that Toy Demonstrator 
had room to sit dovm near her and Brenda to hold the session." Her poor 
motivation for the Program was also seen in broken appointments, Brenda’s 
little sister v;as born early in the intervention; and at about mid-intervention, 
her mother v;as suddenly jailed for assault and battery, •.n aunt took charge 
of the home and there v;as an immediate dramatic change to neatness and order. 

She also substituted for the mother in Program Home Sessions and seemed to 
relate well to Brenda, But Brenda v/as obviously upset by her mother’s absence - 
regressed to wetting and needing diapers, wanted a bottle, was negative and 
difficult to manage. Yet she continued to show flashes of great interest in 
the Home -essionc, ingenuity in motor tasks, and several instances of efficacy. 
The social v-zorker-Toy Demonstrator’s impri:ssion during 1967-1968 was of very 
good innate intelligence, not fully reflected in her IQ, 
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CHESTER 

Chester entered the Program at two years, in 1968, with an IQ of 92. 

By the Program's end, seven months later, his IQ was 88, a loss of four points. 
Although he had only two siblings, both younger than himself, two or three 
young cousins were usually present at Horne sessions • No father was in the home. 
In many Home Sessions, the mother conveyed a general impression of warmth and 
interest in interacting with Chester, but her behavior was erratic from week 
to week both to Chester and to the Program. At times she cooperated fully in 
keeping appointments, interacted in a loving and understanding manner vrith 
Chester, and order was apparent in the household. But almoat as frequently, 
she seemed to withdraw from the children and household, visitin-^ with her own 
friends, to the point at least once of dangerous neglect (the children found 
alone by the Volunteer-Toy Demonstrator, huddling naked under a blanket, v7ith 
the kitchen oven burners lit). The supervising social worker, from direct 
contact, judged the mother's ego strength to be slight nd suggested that she 
was seriously handicapped by feelings of depression and hopelessness. 

At Final Interview Chester's mother indicated her wish to continue with 
the Program for a second year and will be given the opportunity, if she wishes, 
for family counseling during Chester's second year in the Program, from 
October 1969 to Hay 1970. Her need for emotional support seemed highlighted 
by her reply to Final Intirview questions about ideal characteristics of Toy 
Demonstrators th t although a Toy Demonstrator should be ’’friendly but not 
too warm" to the child, she should be "very friendly and v;arm" to the child's 
mother. 



^Family counseling is a new intervention variable available in 1969-1970 to 
dyads in their second year of the Program, introduced to study the effect 
on IQ of combining affective with cognitive intervention. 
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COMMENTS ON VERY LOW GAINERS (mi, BRENDA, AND CHESTER) 

These brief case histories give the unhappy flavor of the lives of six 
of the seven children v;ho benefited little or not at all from the Program# 

It seems clear that each child described here as representative of the six 
v;as surrounded by a cluster of negative factors, affective and/or other, 
v/hich reinforced each other to impede the child's intellectual progress# 
v.hile for each child there was perhaps a central major negative variable 
(Amy's probable neurological vulnerability, Brenda's sudden separation from 
her mother, Chester's experience vrith his mother's inconsistency), one 
cannot fully estimate how much the child v;as affected by these alone and 
hov/ much by these variables in combination v/ith others# 

That seventh low gaining child? a two year old, John had a gain of 
only six points but demonstrated a pattern of verbally related behavior in 
Home cessions similar to that of the High Gainers# His family life seemed 
unusually happy and stable, his three year old sister gained 22 IQ points, 
and he himself seemed to be a cheerful, well-adjusted little boy# Either 
the post-test results were unreliable, (and his Home ..ession verbal be- 
havior a better predictor of his cognitive status), or he formed a sub- 
group of one Low Gainer not handicapped by obvious personal or family 
unhappiness# A follow-up study of this child v/ill probably tell the tale# 

EXTREMELY HIGH GAINERS 

/-•Ithough the highest gainers were not identified clearly by their 
verbally related Home Session behavior, chiefly because the amount of this 
behavior was similar for the whole group gaining more than 9 IQ points, 
clusters of positive factors seemed linked to the extremely high performances 
of some of the highest gainers, just aa negative clusters were associated 
-with the very lov; performance of most of the children at the opposite end of 
the range# 
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DONALD 



Donald was a small, shy two year old when he entered the Program in 
1967 with an IQ of 86. By the end of the 1967-1968 intervention, his IQ 
had risen 32 points, to 118. After minimal intervention in 1968-1969 



(four Home Sessions and seven VI3M over a seven month period) he made a 



further gain of 11 points, bringing him to an IQ of 129. He was the | 

youngest of eight children (the oldest v;as 13) in an intact home where the | 

impression was one of general warmth and mutual support among all family | 

members, particularly among the siblings . The mother was initially j 

guarded and skeptical about the v/or ' h of the Program, a feeling that was | 

I 

reinforced by Donald’s almost complete lack of verbalization during Home | 

Sessions. But she cooperated conscientiously, and by the end of the first | 

year, having seen her "baby" grow visibly in competence and independence, | 

■} 

she v/as enthusiastic, and so apparently v/as the rest of the family. The 

I 

older brothers and sisters were playing and interacting verbally with I 

Donald betx/een sessions, and there v/as a marked increase in the father's | 

involvement with the child around the VISM. The general family support j 

I 

for Donald’s verbal interaction v/as so strong that father and siblings | 

continued it almost independent of the mother when the latter became ill \ 

during Donald's second year of (minimal) intervention and v/as hospitalized 



a>-/ay from home a large part of the time. The social v/orker-Toy Demon 
strator noted that he continued in his four second year Home Sessions 



his first year patter.n of almost complete silence, accompanied by a 
remarkably intense concentration on the activities of the Session. 
Reports indix:-at.ed that his behavior outside of Sessions v/ith other 
children \/as lively, verbal, and joyous. 






I 

! 



I 




iiiii 









EARL 

Earl entered the Program when he was tv/o years old, the youngest of 
four boys (oldest 7) but in almost a twin relationship v;ith a young male 
cousin v^ho v;as temporarily in the charge of Earl’s mother and who was 
in the Program along with Earl during 1967-1968. The mother worked part- 
time as a. domestic and at the same time, with the active cooperation of 
her husband, maintained a home and a family life that were outstanding 
for their warmth, harmony, order and attempt at provision of intellectual 
stimulation. She had participated, v/ith the sibling next oldest to Earl, 
in the brief pilot project for the Program and, since a toy chest had 
not been assigned in the pilot project, had kept the relatively fev; VISM 
he received carefully in a closet, to be brought out to be played v;ith 
on special occasions. She cooperated enthusiastically v;ith the Program 
from the beginning, quickly learned the verbal interaction techniques, and 
practiced them with both children in and between sessions. Siblings and 
father v/ere also actively involved between sessions, and occasionally in 
the Home Sessions themselves. Earl started the Program with an IQ of 77 
and gained 29 IQ points during his first year in it, so that his IQ after 
one year of intervention was 106. The latter arose still further after a 
second year of intervention, X7hich consisted of a minimal program of 
delivering seven VISM to his mother. His IQ at the end of the second 
year was 117. This child had made a total gain of 40 IQ points during 
his two years of intensive and minimal contact v/ith the I'lOther- Ohild 
Home Program. 



\ 
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- FLORA 

Flora v/as a solemn, shy two year old, the youngest of eight children, 
the oldest of v;hom v/as ten. The fami ly was supported partly by Welfare, 
partly by the father, v/ho was out of the home for part of the intervention 
period. The mother applied the same competence and marked ego strengths 
she used in managing her v/ell organized family and home to her initially 
unenthus iastic participation in the Program. l;'he demonstrated from the 
beginning considerable general positive interaction v/ith Flora, and by 
the end of Flora’s first year in the Program (1968-1969), the amount of 
her utilization of the Program and of her verbal interaction x/ith her 
child in Home Sessions had changed from being rated "moderate" to a 
rating of "large". Flora’s siblings also played and interacted verbally 
with her very often betv/een sessions. For her part. Flora was a rather 5 
silent, serious child during the Home Sessions, sometimes hard to involve 
in play, sometimes v/holly captured by the VISM and by the verbal inter- 
action techniques of mother and the volunteer Toy Demonstrator. At the 
end of the first year, the mother shov/ed much thought in her expressed 
understanding of the goals of the Program, spontaneously commenting in 
the Final Interview that these x-/ere "to alert the child to her surround- 
ings, to give her an early start in thinking and perceiving." She was 
also able to verbalize in considerable detail her correct impression of 
what activities should be carried on with Flora between sessions. She 
has become a paid Toy I>emons tra tor in 1969-1970. 

Flora made a gain of 24 IQ points in the first year of the Program,j 
starting with an IQ of 89 and ending x/ith an IQ of 113. She is now 
enrolled for her second year in the Program, 1969-1970, and ^^/ill be f 
retested for cognitive gain in Hay, 1970. ) 
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COMMENTS ON EXTREMELY HIGH GAINERS (DONALD, EkRL, FLORA) 

A cheerful motif runs through all of these representative descriptions 
of children who made very high gains in the Program. Just as for the low ,j 

gaining children, each child seems to be surrounded by a cluster of factors j 

relevant to the amount of his cognitive gain in the Program — only this j 

time the cluster is a positive one, with benign factors reinforcing each | 

other to utilize the stimulus of the Mother-Child Home Program in foster- j 

ing the child's cognitive growth. Paradoxically, it is a little more 3 

difficult to pick out discrete benign variables relating to the latter | 

I 

than to guess at the specific negative etiology in the earlier cases- j 

I 

A*ll three children share such variables as marked ego strength in the I 

mothers, an impression of warmth and harmony in the family, and a j 

large number of loving and supportive older siblings. But before the ; 

Verbal Interaction Project draws up too hastily the indicated pre- ^ 

scription for Optimum Nurture of Intellect, let us consider the cases 

of tv 70 other high gainers, George and ILarriet, .] 

I 

t 

i 

HARRIET ! 

I 

Harriet was a tiny two year old v/ho began the Program in 1967 with | 

an IQ of 80 and increased it by 29 points to an IQ of 109 at the end of | 

the first intervention year in 1968. When she v;as re-tested in May 1969 | 

( 

after minimal intervention in the second year (seven VISM delivered to j 

her mother over seven months), she had lost A IQ points, still achieving j 

an IQ of 105. During full intervention in 1967-1968 her mother's expressed . ^ 

passivity during Home Sessions was extreme to the point of the mother's 
actually falling asleep several times during the Sessions, not surpris- 
ing in view of the mother's full time night job as an aide in a local 
hospital. The mother's organization of home and family life seemed 

somewhat chaotic, and although there was only one older sibling (and | 

one younger one born during the Program), family cohesiveness and I 

attention to Harriet vrere apparently minimal- The father v/as living I 

in the home. Most of Harriet's interaction in Home Sessions was with the i 

social v;orker-Toy Demonstrator, who found her to be alert, interested 
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in the materials, and verbally responsive. She noted that Harriet v/as 

given and assumed an unusual amount of responsibility for such tasks as 

dressing, finding her clothes, and simple jobs for her mother, apparently 

because of the mother*s passivity, depression, and probably exhaustion. 

The impression was left that Harriet's large cognitive gains were the 

result of unknown idiosyncratic factors plus the child's own strong 
ic 

f Gc tancG^* drivG combiriGd v/ith thG social workGr-Toy DGmons trator ^ s 
interaction with her and v/ith the effects of her mother's partici- 
pation in the Program, hov/ever minimal. 



f 



GEOkGE 



At his pre-test session prior to his entrance into the Program in 
1967, two year old George was described as "active, vocal, imaginative, 
v;ith good motor skills." His IQ then was 92, and it arose 20 points to 
112 after the first year of intervention. Neither the course of inter- 
vention nor the mother's cooperation were considered optimal, to say 
the least. The nother frequently failed appointments, did not reply 
to the social worker-Toy Demonstrator's written messages attempting to 
arrange nev? appointments, seemed punitive or indifferent to George (as 
v/ell as to his four older siblings) and began to leave the responsibility 
for Home Sessions to George's father, who was only irregularly available. 
Neighbors conveyed to the Toy Demonstrator their concern and anger on 
the children's behalf for what was obviously rather serious physical 
neglect. The parents' participation in Home Sessions was minimal, 
when indeed the latter could be arranged at all. As v;ith Harriet, 



*To use Robert White's label for ego energy which drives humans (and 
animals) to have an effect on the environment through inherently 
satisfying activity (White , 1963). 
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the amount of the Toy Demonstrator’s direct activity in Home, Sessions 
remained large because of the parents’ resistance to being drawn into 
the major responsibility for verbal interaction with the child* The 
jilother's report as to the amount of inter-session family verbal inter- 
action v/ith George was vague* Toward the end of the intervention 
period she v;ithdrew altogether, and it was possible only to deliver 
the remaining VISM to George, who entered a baby sitting arrangement 
with an aunt v;hen both parents began vocational training. On post- 
test in 1968 he v;as noted to be restless and rather provocative but 
was spontaneously verbal, captured by the test materials and gave his 
full attention once this occured* After a second year of minimal inter- 
vention (delivery of seven VISM over seven months to his mother), his 
IQ fell ten points, to 102. There had been no change in the rather dis- 
organized family situation* George’s mother had talked freely about 
her severe marital problems, including a legal separation, and these 
apparently continued* 

COMMENTS ON AN ENIGMA ( GEORGE, HARRIET, AND BRENDA ) 

The stories of George and Harriet hint that a large IQ gain associ- 
ated with the Mother-Child Home Program may in some cases be linked as ^ 

much to the innate strength of the child, the flexibility of the inter- 
vention, and unknown factors, as to strengths residing originally within 
the family itself. In regard to the Program flexibility, the amount of 
activity of the individual intervener is adapted, within the Home Sesf;ions, 
to the amount of participation the family, and especially the mother, is 
willing or able to give* In assessing the responsibility for achieving 
high gains in children exposed to the Program, we have become aware of a 
continuum v;hich extends from the mother whose cooperation is almost 
entirely limited to permitting Home Sessions and being present at them 




(a vary substantial contribution in soma familias which hava praviously 
resistad any aid from local social agancias) ^ to tha mothar at tha 
opposita and of tha continuum who from tha first rasponds to avary cua 
offarad by tha Program and naads only the VISH and the minimal demon- 
stration of verbal interaction techniques by the intervener. But why 
did two children at the lov;er end of this continuum -- George and Brenda, 
the latter described earlier as a Low Gainer -- produce such different 
IQ gains after exposure to the Program? That is v/hat used to be called, 
in another generation, the $64 question. Answer i I don’t knov/. The one 
thing that seems certain about the dramatically differing effect of the 
Progra.m on tvjo children with similarly negative backgrounds is that it 
seems to provide still another clear instance of the failure of the 
cookie cutter approach. 



SUliMARY OF FINDIMGS 

We have found in a hunt for factors associated v;ith the wide 
variability of IQ change in response to our experiment with the 
Mother-Child Home Program, that seven children v;ho made little or 
no cognitive gain in the Program could be significantly distinguished 
from the more successful subjects by many details of their verbally 
related behavior during Home Sessions. When individual and family 
characteristics of these children v;ith change scores from -7 to 8, 
were compared T/ith those of children who made high IQ gains from 
9 to 33, the groups again seemed to be differentiated, not by single 
variables, but by clusters of negative factors (for low gainers) or 
positive factors (for high gainers). Yet even this general grouping 
of factors could not be applied to at least one case (George) of 
moderately high gain, and could be applied only with some imagination 
to a case of very high gain, Harriet. The difficulties of applying 
generalizations to specific cases (the "cookie cutter" approach) are 
once more illustrated. 







CQK^CLU SIGNS 

The need still continues, however, to try to identify the fac , 
beside the Program itself, which are associated with high and low 
cognitive gain apparently resulting from the intervention. We suspec 
that some illumination may come from a more systematic investigation 
of affective variables which may be linked to the child '-s mie ec ua 
growth in the Program, and from study of the children's future cognl 
gain retention. Therefore, in regard to the latter, we have aliea y 
begun a longitudinal follow-up study of the amount and kind of 
Intelligence demonstrated by children formerly exposed to the rogram 
and of their elementary school achievement. -s to the m uenc 
affective variables, we plan in 1970-1971 to incorporate - 
gation of the relationship to cognitive gain in 

Home Program of such interpersonal and intrapersonal ^ 

as mother's child rearing attitudes, her self-esteem, ,-n 
relationship to father and siblings. 

But we also suspect that, however refined our ^ 

however great the number of idiosyncratic factors we are a 
identify by the data finally analysed, there will always be an 
irreducible few individuals who ^ not be explained. Rather than 
construct new theories, tailor made for the mavericks, let us 
relish the surprises inherent in each new h-aman being we encount 
in our research and cherish the humanness that occ 
not yield its mysteries to the empirical investigator. 
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PROGRAMMATIC RESEARCH ON 
YOUNG DISADVANTAGED CHIIDREN 

Merle B. Karnes, James A. Teska, and Audrey Hodgins 

University of Illinois, Urbana 

In the fall of 1965, the Institute for Research on Exceptional Children, College 
of Education, at the University of Illinois with supporting funds from the Bureau 
of Research of the U.S. Office of Education initiated a research program on pre- 
school disadvantaged children. The research fell into two broad categories: 

(1) sociological focused on social variables in lower-class families which effect 
intellectual and educational development and the development and testing of 

various curricular interventions for the disadvantaged child. This report con- 
itself with only the programmatic research on curricular intervention. 
Essentially, the research was illrected toward answering these four major 
questions : 

1. What kind of intervention is most effective? 

2. How long must intervention be continued to stabilize effective 
functioning? 

3. What is the most strategic age for intervention? 

4. Can an effective educational intervention be implemented by mothers 
at home and by paraprof ess ional classroom teachers? 

Kind of Intervention 

To answer the first question, ”What kind of intervention is most effective? the 
differential effectiveness of five different preschool interventions with four- 
yeai'-old disadvantaged children was evaluated through batteries of standardized 
tests administered on a pre-post and followup basis into the public schools. 



The five programs of classroom intervention may be distinguished as follows: 

1. Major goals of the Traditional nurserv school program were to promote the per- 
sonal, social, motor, and general language development of the children. Teachers 
were instructed to capitalize on opportunities for incidental and informal learn- 
ing, to encourage the children to talk and to ask questions, and to stimulate 
their interest in the world around them. Music, story, and art activities were 
scheduled regularly. Outdoor play was a part of the daily routine; indoor play 
focused on a doll and housekeeping center, a vehicle and block center, and a 
small toy center. 

2. The Communi ty- Integra ted program, operated at four neighborhood centers, provided 
a traditional nursery school experience similar to the one above. These centers 
were licensed by the state and were sponsored by community groups, and classes 



Paper presented at Special Conference on iiarly Childhood Education, December 10-13 
1969, in New Orleans, Eouisiaria. 

1/ Merle E. Karnes is Professor and James A. Teska is Assistant Professor of 

Special Education and Audrey Hodgins was Senior Specialist in Education, Insti- 
tute for Research on Exceptional Children, University of Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign Campus. 
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3. 



were composed predominately of middle- and upper-class Caucasian children. 

Two to four disadvantaged children from the research class unit attended ses- 
sions at one of these four centers. Socio-economic integration was the pertinent 
variable rather than racial integration which was achieved in all programs. 
Central to the altered classroom dynamics in the Community- Integrated program 
was the presence of an advantaged-peer language model in addition to the 
teacher model provided in all programs. To the extent that children in a 
traditional nursery school acquire language from each other, the Community- 
Integrated program provided the optimum setting for verbal development. 



The Montessori program was administered by the local society, and staff a^^ 
classroom materials met Montessori standards. The daily schedule began with 
a routine health check and toileting. The group then met on the line fer 
•conversation, songs, finger plays, and exercises. The next half hour was de- 
voted to "spontaneous choice" of approved materials and was followed by a sec 
ond period on the line devoted to musical activities, stories and games. A 
"practical life" demonstration, juice time, toileting, the silence exerc se, 
and tidying the classroom occupied the next half hour. The final ten or en y 
minutes of the session were given over to playground activities , 

short walks. The specific nature of the "prepared environment raised the level 
of structure within the Montessori classroom beyond that of the two traditional 
programs. The Montessori teacher did not, however, maintain the high eve 
specific control over the actions of the children required by the teachers in 
the two highly structured programs. Structure in the Montessori prog^ e- 
rived not from direct teacher-child interaction but from the prescribed manner 
in which the child learned from the materials. 



4. 



In the Ameliorative program directed by Karnes, verbalizations In conjunction 
with the manipulation of concrete materials were considered to ^ 
effective means of establishing new language responses. A game forMt (card 
packs, lotto games, models and miniatures, sorting, '“Whing 
games) created situations where verbal responses could be made repeatedl y ^ 
I productive, meaningful co ntext without resorting to rote repetition, 
the chiW~c'ould visually and motorically assess the correctness of his think 
ing before he made an appropriate verbalization. If the child was ““able 
maL a -verbal response, the teacher supplied an appropriate model, when 
began to initiate such’ responses, the teacher hao the opportunity , 

modify, and expand his verbalizations. 



Each class unit (N“15) was divided into three groups on the basis 
IQ with one teacher for each group. The daily schedule was divided into three 
20-minute structured learning periods: math concepts, language y*"® ““ rea 

ing readiness, and science-social studies. A large room where the 15 children 
could gather for group activities was available; however, instruction took 
place in cubicles which contained materials appropriate to the three content 
«eas, and each teacher moved from one cubicle to another with her group of 
five children. Concepts taught during the structured periods were reinforced 
during directed play and especially during the music period. 



The low pupil-teacher ratio allowed for differentiation of instruction to pro- 
vide a high success ratio for each child. Immediate correction of 
responses (often through the repetition of model sentences or through dupli- 
cate layouts of small manipulative materials) and reinforcement of appropriate 
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5. 



responses (usually through praise) assured the children of their competencies 
in handling curricular requirements and enhanced their intrinsic motivation to 
learn. Frequent review extended content previously presented and provided op- 
portunities to use further the vocabulary and sentence structures which had 
been taught. 



In the Direct Verbal program directed by Bereiter and Englemann intensive 
oral drill in verbal and logical patterns was chosen as the mode for instruc* 
tion since disadvantaged children were considered adequate in perceptual and 
motoric skills but inadequate in verbal and abstract skills. The class unit 
was divided into three groups of five children, initially on the basis of 
Stanf ord-Binet IQ scores and teacher evaluation. Each of the three teachers 
conducted a 20-minute learning period (language, arithmetic, or reading) for 
the three groups. The general instructional strategy was that of rule fol- 
lowed by application. A verbal formula was learned by rote and then applied 
to a series of analogous examples of increasing difficulty. 



The language program focused on the minimum essentials of language competence. 
The objective was a kind of basic English that teacher and child may use in 
the conduct of elementary education--a basic English which does not embody all 
the concepts a child should master but which provides a medium through which 
those concepts may be learned. The process began by teaching a basic identity 
statement applied to familiar objects: "This is a . This is not a 



If 



When this statement was mastered, new language patterns were intro- 



duced: plurals, polar sets, prepositional phrases, sub-class nouns, active 
verbs, common tenses, and personal pronouns. The program culminated in the 
use of language for deductive reasoning. 



The arithmetic program emphasized a "science of counting" without reference to 
phenomena that can be interpreted arithmetically. The disadvantaged child was 
assumed to lack the verbal and logical sophistication necessary to abstract 
arithmetic principles from everyday experiences. After the initial teaching 
of counting, arithmetic was taught through equations emphasizing the idea that 
any equation could be read as a statement of fact and also as an instruction 
that told how the fact could be established through a counting operation. The 
kind of pattern drill used in the language program to teach basic grammatical 
rules was also used in arithmetic. 



The children were taught to read with a modified Initial Teaching Alphabet. 
Innovations had to do with the formation of long-vowel sounds and the conven- 
tion for blending words. As early as possible, the children were introduced 
to controlled-vocabulary stories written by the reading staff. 



Songs were especially written for the music period and provided practice in 
language operations which had been taught. Story-telling also provided addi- 
tional practice in language operations and involved more question-and-answer 
activity than is connon in reading stories to children. 



Comparable groups were assigned to various intervention programs. All chil- 
dren attended preschool for a half day for seven to eight months. The mean 
Binet IQ of the groups was approximately 95, which is higher than the mean of 
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the disadvantaged in the coranunity. This distribution of the groups was 
established for two reasons: (1) To insure error-free data; that is, if the 

mean of groups is substantially below the population mean the proportion of 
gain due to regression to the mean and the proportion due to program effec- 
tiveness cannot be determined and (2) one of the goals of this investigation 
was to determine the effectiveness of the various programs with children from 
different ability levels. 

The results for the first year on the Stanford-Binet are presented in Tables I 
and II. The mean gains of the Ameliorative and Direct Verbal groups were 
significantly higher than those of the other three groups. The distribution 
of IQ gains data reflect the magnitude and consistency of the gains of the 
children in these two groups. 

Table I. Stanford-Binet Mean IQ, 

Five Groups for One Year 



Group 


N 


Test 1 


Diff . 


Test 2 


Traditional 


25 


94.4 


8.2 


102.6 


Community- 

Integrated 


16 


93.3 


5.1 


98.4 


Montessori 


13 


93.4 


6.4 


99.8 


Ameliorative 


24 


96.2 


13.8 


110.0 


Direct Verbal 


23 


94.6 


13.0 


107.6 



.Table II. Distribution of IQ Gains 
Test 1-2 (Preschool Year) 













Group 














Tradi- 




Community- 






Ameliora- 


Direct 


Test 1-2 


tional 




Integrated 


Montessori 




tive 


Verbal 




gain in 


N=25 




N^16 




N=13 






N=24 


N=23 




10 points 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


7o 


N 


7o 


N 


25 to 29 


0 


0 


12 


2 


0 


0 


8 


2 


4 


1 


20 to 24 


8 


2 


6 


1 


0 


0 


12 


3 


17 


4 


15 to 19 


20 


5 


0 


0 


15 


2 


21 


5 


22 


5 


10 to 14 


12 


3 


12 


2 


23 


3 


29 


7 


30 


7 


5‘ to 9 


28 


7 


6 


1 


31 


4 


25 


6 


9 


2 


0 to 4 


12 


3 


38 


6 


15 


2 


4 


1 


17 


4 


-1 to -5 


20 


5 


12 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


-6 to -10 


0 


0 


6 


1 


15 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


-11 to -15 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


-16 to -20 


0 


0 


6 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



The language development of disadvantaged children is a major area of particu 
lar concern. Culturally disadvantaged children have the greatest difficulty 
expressing themselves verbally. This is illustrated by the data presented on 
the left-hand portion of Figure 1 which presents the initial status of the 
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children on the three tests reflecting verbal expressive abilities (Vocal 
Encoding, Auditory-Vocal Automatic, and Aud itory- Vocal Association). At the 
time of pretest the performance ranged from 6 to 15 months below chronologi- 
cal age. The results at the end of the fir t year of the intervention pro- 
grams revealed little progress for the children in the Montessori and 
Cotnmuni ty- Integrated programs. The Traditional group demonstrated modest 
gains on these three ITPA subtests. The Direct Verbal made good gains on 
two of the three subtests. The Ameliorative, group demonstrated a nondeficit 

sub tests . 



two performance on these, subtests as well as all other ITPA 






During the second year the Montessori , Community- Integrated, and Traditional 
children were enrolled in public school kindergartens with no special atten- 
tion. The Ameliorative group attended public school kindergartens and were 
provided with a one-hour supportive program with emphasis on school readiness. 
The Direct Verbal group did not attend public school kindergarten but were 
provided with a second year of their program with continued emphasis on 
language development. 



The Stanford-Binet IQ data for the five groups at the end of the second year 
are presented in Figure 2. Only the Direct Verbal group made a substantial 
IQ gain the second year. This would seem to be a reflection of their special 
programming. 

Figure 3 presents data on the ITPA total over the two-year period. Only the 
Direct Verbal group made continuing progress. The first preschool-year gains 
of the Traditional and Amel iorative groups were essentially lost in the kinder- 
garten year. 

The Ameliorative group was significantly higher in reading readiness than the 
other four groups (Table 3). The Ameliorative and the Direct Verbal were sig- 
nificantly higher than the other three groups on number readiness (Table 4). 

Data on only three of the groups were available at the end of the first grade 
( Ameliorative , Direct Verbal , and Traditional ) . All groups attended public 
schools. The Stanford-Binet data over the three years are presented in Fig- 
ure 4 and Table 5. There were no significant differences in IQ's among the 
three groups at the end of the first grade. Note that the N's for the groups 
are decreased over the previous presentation. ITPA data revealed no signifi- 
cant differences among the groups at the end of the first grade. 



Since the intent of preschool programming is to enhance subsequent school 
functioning, the performance of the children on the California Achievement 
Tests is of major interest. Data on achievement are presented in Tables 6 
and 7. The Ameliorative and Direct Verbal groups were significantly superior 
to the Traditional group in reading. In fact, they were nearly a half year 
above grade expectancy. In arithmetic the Amel iorative and Direct Verbal 
groups were at grade level and comparable. They were significantly higher than 
the Trad i tional group. 
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The data clearly support the. superior effectiveness of two of the preschool 
interventions, the Aonel iorative and the Direct Verbal . 
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Table III. Metropolitan Reading Readi- 
ness Mean Raw Score--Five 
Groups at the End of Two 
Years 



Table IV. Metropolitan Number Readiness 
Mean Raw Score--Five Groups 
at the End of IVo Years 

i 



Group 


N 


Test 3 


Traditional 


25 


48.4 


CoBomunity- 

Integrated 


16 


47.2 


Montes sori 


13 


48.6 


Ameliorative 


24 


56.5 


Direct Verbal 


23 


50.0 



Table V. Stanford-Binet Mean IQ- 
Groups for Three Years 


-Three 


Group 


N 


Test 1 


Diff. 


Test 4 


Traditional 


25 


94.4 


5.6 


100.0 


Ameliorative 


24 


96.2 


8.1 


104.3 


Direct 










Verbal 


10 


96.6 


13.1 


109.7 



Group 


N 


Test 3 


Traditional 


25 


12.8 


Comnunity- 
Inte grated 


16 


14.0 


Montessori 


13 


14.1 


Ameliorative 


24 


21.0 


Direct Verbal 


23 


18.9 



U. 



Table VI. California Achievement Tests— 
Three Groups at the End of 
First Grade 


Group 


Actual 
grade 
placement 
mean at 
time of 
N test 


Reading 

grade 

level 

mean 


Traditional 


25 


1.74 


1.67 


Ameliorative 


24 


1.74 


2.12 


Direct Verbal 


10 


1.72 


2.17 



Table VII. Arithmetic — California Achievement Tests- 
Three Groups at the End of First Grade. 



Group 


N 


Actual grade 
placement 
mean at 
time of test 


Arithmetic 
grade level 
mean 


Traditional 


25 


1.74 


1.49 


Ameliorative 


24 


1.74 


1.80 


Direct Verbal 


10 


1.72 


1.80 
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Length of Intervention 



Only a partial response can be given to the question: How long must intervention 

be continued to stabilize effective functioning ? It would seem clear that a single 
year of intervention no matter how immediately effective is not sufficient to stabi* 
lize acceleration in functioning. The children in the Direct Verbal program made 
continuing gains in the second year of this program; however, they experienced 
substantial losses the following year when special intervention was discontinued 
and when the children attended first grade in the public schools. Thus it would 
seem that even two years is not sufficient. Perhaps data obtained in the Follow- 
Through research will shed additional light on this question. 



Strategic Age for Intervention 



Three studies were initiated to answer the question: What Is the most strategic 

age for intervention ? 



The Ameliorative program was implemented with a group of three-year-old children 
and was continued for a two-year period. The results at the end of the first year 
of the study generally endorsed the earlier initiation of the Amel lorative program, 
The first-year gains of the younger group essentially matched the remarkable gains 
made previously by the four-year-old children in the Amel ioratlve program. After 
one year of intervention only one three-year-old child had a Binet IQ (95) below 
105. On seven of the nine ITPA subtests this group was performing at or above its 
chronological age; on three of these seven this group was performing substantially 
(6 to 8 months) above its chronological age. Apparently the Ameliorative program 
as accommodated for three-year-old children was appropriate and highly effective. 



This acceleration did not continue during the second year, but the gains made dur- 
ing the first year were essentially maintained. The acceleration achieved in one 
year represented a movement from deficit to nondeficit levels of functioning, and 
it may have been unrealistic to assume that such acceleration could be continued. 
Maintaining an essentially nondeficit performance may in itself represent a major 
achievement, particularly in view of the tendency of disadvantaged children in this 
and other projects to fail to maintain very promising first-year gains. The accel- 
erated rate of growth achieved during the first year and the demonstrated stability 
of these gains the second year suggest an optimistic school prognosis for these 
children. 



A tutorial study with infants was conducted under the direction of Samuel A. Kirk. 
Infants were tutored in the home by professional personnel for one hour a day five 
days a week. According to Kirk (1969), "The results of this study indicate quite 
clearly that for disadvantaged children preschool intervention at age three produces 
significant acceleration in mental development as measured by the Stanford-Binet , 
the ITPA, and other tests. When compared with the development of disadvantaged 
children who did not receive such intervention, the results support the hypothesis 
that early intervention is beneficial. 



"The major hypothesis of this study, however, was that tutoring in the home at the 
ages of one to two years for one hour a day is even more beneficial than initiating 
intervention at the ages of four and five. Although the 7-point difference in IQ 
reported here between the experimental and control groups was statistically sig- 
nificant, the conclusion that one hour a day of tutoring is warranted seems dubious 
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in light of the fact that the experimental group and the Karnes preschool group 
(who did not have home training at age two) made greater increases in IQ when 
entering the Ameliorative preschool at the age of three. The hypothesis, then, 
that home training for one hour a day before the age of three is more beneficial 
than training at a later age would appear to be negated. As indicated, better 
results were obtained by placing children at age three for one-half day in a 
specialized preschool with a ratio of one teacher to five children. 



"It should be pointed out, however, that this experiment does not exclude the 
possibility of obtaining marked improvement in children when intervention is 
initiated in the home at the age of one and two, if the intervention consists of 
a program in the home that includes more than one hour of tutoring plus a program 
of parent training and parent participation. The present writer is convinced that 
a little intervention is not significantly beneficial, and that if results are to 
be achieved, the program must be a "total push" program throughout the waking 
hours of a child over a four- or five-year period (p. 248)." 



The third study involved the training of mothers to teach their infants at home. 
Mothers attended a two-hour meeting once a week over a one-year period and were 
responsible for implementing an educational program at home. Professional staff 
made monthly visits to the home where specific help was given the mothers. A toy 
and book lending library provided instructional materials for the mothers to use. 
Preliminary data tend to support the effectiveness of this intervention and are 
in accordance with Kirk's contention that intervention with infants must involve 
more than tutoring the child one hour daily, and that parent participation is 
essential . 

The answer to the question as to the strategic age for intervention must wait until 
these children can be followed into the public schools. There is evidence, however, 
that functioning can be accelerated through intervention programs during the in- 
fant and early childhood years. 

Implementation of Interventions by Paraprofessiorials .Classroom Teachers, and M others 
at Home 



The first study to answer the question: Can an effective educational intervention 

be implemented by mothers at home and paraprofessional classroom teachers? was a 
pilot study conducted with mothers whose children were not enrolled in a preschool 
program. The mothers of the experimental children attended eleven weekly two-hour 
meetings. At the beginning of each session the mothers made educational materials 
to use during the following week in teaching their children at home. Inexpensive 
materials or items commonly found in the home were incorporated into these activi- 
ties. The teachers taught the mothers appropriate songs and finger plays and dis- 
tributed copies of the words as a teaching aid at home. In addition, books and 
puzzles were available on a lending-library basis. Generally, materials were 
chosen to stress useful vocabulary, basic manipulative skills, and math readiness 
concepts. Language development was the major emphasis of all activities which 
were designed to teach the child the words he needs to label the objects in his 
immediate environment, to make more pres ice verbal observations, to generalize, 
to use grammatically correct forms, to understand and to ask questions, and to 
formulate answers. 

When a mother was absent, the other mothers made the materials for her and the 
teacher delivered these and the instructions for their use to the home the following 
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week. In addition, the teacher visited each home at two-week intervals to become 
acquainted with the child, to demonstrate teaching techniques, to evaluate the 
appropriateness of the activities by observing mother and child at work, and to 
assess the extent to which mothers were working with their children. 

Experimental subjects evidenced significant gains in intellectual functioning as 
measured by the Stanford- Bine t Intelligence scale. The mean gain of the experi- 
mental group was 7 points, while the control group remained unchanged. The ITPA 
gains of the experimental group exceeded those of the control group by two to eight 
months on seven of the nine subtests. On eight of the nine subtests the gains 
of the experimental group were at least twice the program interval of approximate- 
ly three months. 

The results of the previously discussed study on training mothers of infants also 
confirms the hypothesis that mothers can be trained to effectively implement a 
preschool program at home. 

^fjother study was designed to determine wheth* r a paraprofessional teaching staff 
indigenous to the poverty area could, through sustained inservice training and 
daily supervision, implement the highly specific instructional program developed 
in the Ameliorative preschool. Intervention effectiveness was evaluated by com- 
paring the performance on a standardized test bei^tery of children taught by para- 
professionals with that of children taught by professional staff implementing the 
same instructional program. One class was staffed by three, young, Negro mothers 
who had no previous teaching experience and no formal education beyond high school. 
Another was taught by sixteen- and seventeen-year-old girls enrolled in a high 
school work-study program. In addition, a qualified preschool teacher served as 
the paraprofessional trainer in each of the latter two classes. This study, then, 
goes beyond the feasibility of employing paraprofessional staff in peripheral 
positions and addresses itself to the question of whether such staff can be 
trained to assume the major responsibilities for implementing a preschool instruc- 
tional program. 

The staff variables explored in this study (professional, adult paraprofessional, 
and teenage paraprofessional) did not produce significantly differential perfor- 
mances on any component of the evaluation battery. The results of this study 
clearly endorse the feasibility of alleviating preschool staffing problems through 
employing paraprofessional teachers who receive sustained inservice training and 
daily supervision. The paraprofessionals , adult and teenage, who participated 
in this study did indeed demonstrate the ability to implement the highly specific 
instructional program developed in the Ameliorative preschool as effectively as 
professionally trained teachers. 

It might have been assumed that implementing a highly structured instructional 
program would make the training of paraprofessional staff even more arduous. 

This did not prove to be the case. The supervisor of the adult paraprofessionals 
felt that the choice of the Ameliorative curriculum may have been critical to 
the success of the program. Structured programming proved to be a rather ideal 
vehicle for training paraprofessionals: (1) The paraprofessional teacher 

approached her teaching with confidence since she knew precisely what she was 
to do. (2) She was able to evaluate immediately her effectiveness as a teacher 
by observing the child’s performance on defined tasks. (3) She could see the 
specific results of her efforts in the day-to-day development of the children. 
Although these observations were required to implement the structured curriculum, 
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they also served to reward teaching efforts by emphasizing child growth. 



These studies clearly support the use of paraprofessionals supervised by profes- 
sional staff as teachers in the classroom without fear of jeopardizing the 
learning of children. Mothers of the disadvantaged clearly demonstrated their 
ability to stimulate the intellectual functioning and language development of 
their young children. The findings of these studies strongly suggest that 
teacher training programs should prepare teachers to fill a new role, that of 
supervisor of paraprofess ional teachers and trainers of mothers. 
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FIGURE 2 

STANFORD BINET IQ 
FIVE GROUPS FOR TWO YEARS 




50 54 58 62 64 70 74 78 82 



CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 

NOTE: THE TIMES OF THE THREE BATTERIES WERE PLOTTED AT THE MEAN BINET 
CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF THE THREE GROUPS. 
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FIGURE 3 

itPA TOTAL DIFFERENCE SCORE MEANS 
FIVE GROUPS FOR TWO YEARS 
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AN AMELIORATIVE INTERVENTION PROGRAM 
FOR YOUNG DISADVANTAGED CHIIJ)REN 

Merle B» Karnes, James A. Teska, 
and Iva Dene Nance!/ 

University of Illinois, Urbana 

An ameliorative program with disadvantaged preschool children was developed 
over the last four years by Karnes and her associates at the University of Illi- 
nois (Karnes, Hodglns, and Teska, 1969). This approach represents the middle of 
the road so far as preschool program for the disadvantaged is concerned. It is 
more structured than the British Infant School or the traditional nursery school 
program but, on the other hand, it is less structured than the controversial 
Berelter-Englemann approach. 

The Karnes preschool program is designed to ameliorate those deficits asso- 
ciated with living in the milieu of poverty, A review of initial data on several 
hundred disadvantaged preschool children who have been provided with this ame- 
liorative program has revealed that the major deficits of these children are: 

1, Inadequate language development as evidenced by limited vocabulary 
and tendency to respond in gestures, single words, or dlsconntected phrases. 

These children had not acquired the language patterns typical of more advantaged 
preschool children. 

2, Inadequate skills in processing information as indicated by limited 
ability to ask questions, to discriminate, to classify, to see sequential rela- 
tionships, to make Inferences, to draw conclusions, and to transfer learning. 

Poor Listening skills and short attention spans further limited their informa- 
tion processing skills. 

Paper presented at Special Conference on Early Childhood Education, December 10-13, 
1969, in New Orleans, Louisiana. 

1/ Merle B. Karnes is Professor and James A. Teska Is Assistant Professor of 
~ Special Education, Institute for Research on Exceptional Children, University 
of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign Campus. Iva Dene Nance is Assistant Director 
of Instructional Materials Center, Region IV, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, located at the University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign Campus. 
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3. Inadequate self concept as manifested by a hesitancy to participate 
in group activities, a withdrawal from unfamiliar situa^bns, and a reluctance 



to try new tasks. 

4, Inadequate social and emotional adjustment as noted in hostile and 



aggressive behavior or extreme withdrawal. 



5. Inadequate motivation to pursue learnings essential for subsequent 
academic progress as shown by an initial lack of interest in books, in other 
educational activities, and in obtaining and organizing information. 

The homes of these children are characterized by: 



1. Crowded living conditions . Generally too many persons occupy too few 
rooms. This condition discourages verbal interaction and individualized atten« 



tion from adults. The child often protects himself from extraneous noises and 



confusion by not attending, but later good listening skills will be demanded 



of him. 



2. Broken and/or disorganized homes , resulting in lack of adequate super- 
vision of children. Such conditions promote insecurity in the child and deprive 
him of the consistent handfing and intellectual stimulation that is conducive 



to growth. 



3, Poor language model . The parents themselves do not present their child 
with an adequate language models therefore, the child is poorly equipped to cope 

t 

with the language expectations of the school. In addition, the child tends to 

be talked "to-' Instead of "with." Sharing ideas and experiences is not en- 

« 

couraged . 



1 



4. Meager intellectual stimulation . While these parents seem to recognize 
that it is important for children to get an education, they do not seem to under- 
stand what they can do in the home to prepare the child for school. Crayons, 
children's books, and educational toys are not found in these homes. The parents 
do not have the "know how" to use inexpensive and common household items to 
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intellectually stimulate the child. Neither do they seem to see the value of 
helping the child profit from such simple experiences as a trip with the mother 
to the grocery store. Instead of providing rewards or reinforcement for types 
of behavior that teachers would view as necessary for social success, these 
parents ignore signs of Intellectual curiosity. 

While it was recognized that all of these characteristics or home condi- 
tions do not apply to every disadvantaged preschool child, knowledge of what 
disadvantaged children in general are like coupled with results of a battery 
of tests on Individual children enabled the researchers to develop a curriculum 
that could be individualized to ameliorate the deficits of disadvantaged pre- 
school children. 

In the ameliorative program, manipulative and multlsensory materials are 
chosen to provide the framework for eliciting the verbal responses necessary 
for language development which is considered to be a critical area of deficit 
for disadvantaged children. The basic concepts to be taught as well as the 
specific learning tasks are chosen because their mastery is requisite to suc- 
cessful academic performance in early elementary school. Content to be learned 



Is presented in a game format which employs manipulative materials but is struc 



tured by the teacher to require concurrent verbal responses. Teachers are In- 
structued to accommodate their teaching strategy to the performance of the chil- 



dren on pretests and to Incorporate into their lesson plans the various facets 



of the language process embodied in the Illinois Test of Psychollngulstlc Abll- 
Itles. 

Each class unit (N*15) is divided into three groups on the basis of Blnet 
IQ with one teacher for each group. Groupings are flexible, however, so that 
children who needi0 extra supervision or instruction can be somewhat evenly die 
trlbuted or children who do not perform according to test indications might be 
more appropriately placed. The daily schedule is divided into three 20-mlnute 
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structured learning periods: math concepts, language arts and reading readl“ 

ness, and science- social studies. A large room where the 15 children can 
gather for group activities is available; however, most of the instruction 
takes place in relatively small cubicles off the main room. Each cubicle con- 
tains materials appropriate to one of the three content areas, and each teacher 
nioves from one cubicle to another with her group of five children. 

Since the teacher-child relationship is of primary importance in securing 
motivation and in providing opportunities for the reinforcement of learning. 



each grotf) remains with the same teacher for the three structured learning 
periods, for juice, and for field trips. The low pupil-teacher ratio allows 
for differentiation of Instruction to provide a high success ratio for each 
child. Immediate correction of Incorrect responses (often through the repeti- 
tion of model sentences or through duplicate layouts of small manipulative mate- 
rials) and reinforcement of appropriate; responses (usually through praise) 
assures the children of their competencies in handling curricular requirements 
and enhances their intrinsic motivation to learn. Frequent review extends con- 
tent previously presented and provides opportunities to use further the vocabu- 
lary and sentence structures which have been taught. 

The structure of the program predicates active involvement of teacher and 
child. Through manipulative experience, the child moves to physical mastery of 
a concept and is required by the teacher to make appropriate verbalizations. 
Moving from structured , physical involvement within a meaningful, productive 
context to independent, conceptual verbalizations is appropriate to intellectual 
development. The teacher monitors the child’s manipulative performances and 
assesses the adequacy of his verbal responses so that she can alter the learn- 
ing situation appropriately. It is the function of the teacher to provide suf- 
ficient repetition to establish new verbal responses and to alter the learning 
task to encompass further cognitive and verbal complexities. 








Children are free to form their own peer groupings during the music period 
and during a brief period of directed play which stresses visual*motor activi** 
ties such as puzzles, blocks, clay, nesting and stacking toys, and pounding 
sets. Concepts taught during the structured periods are reinforced during 
directed play and especially during the music period. For example, when body 
parts are Introduced in science or counting in math, these concepts are stressed 
in songs and rhythmic activities during music. 




The general goals of the social studies and science curriculum are to teach 




useful vocabulary, to develop skills of classification, to provide simple expe- 
riences in developing sensory discriminations, and in observing natural phenomena. 
The curriculum begins with a unit on body awareness and self-concept development 
through the use of body exercises, songs, pre-cut unassembled figures, and body 
outlines of the children. A unit on family members and inmediate home environ- 
ment follows which uses Integrated pictures, rubber play people, and family pup- 
pets j clothing cut from catalogs and sorted according to body parts, family mem- 
ber, or season; furniture items cut from catalogs and sorted according to type 
or appropriate room; go-together pictures such as a hand and a mitten, a chair 
and a table. A kitchen science unit, through the demonstration of simple sci- 
entific principles, provides opportunities for careful observation and verbal!- 

• V 

zation of what had been seen, heard, tasted, or touched. Basic vocabulary in- 
clude melt , boil , and freeze ; dry and wet ; relative temperature words such as 

cool, warm, and hot; dissolve; taste words such as sweet, sour , and salty . 

^ ^ 

Additional units in this curriculum are germination of seeds and plant growth, 
farm and wild animals, fruits, vegetables, community buildings and workers, 
vehicles, weather, seasons, and time sense. 

Objectives of the math curriculum involve the development of basic number 
concepts, appropriate manipulative skills, and a useful vocabulary. The general 
areas include the identification of five geometric shapes; one-to-one matching 
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and its relationship to copying patterns, matching quantity, and establishing 
sets and verifying their equivalency; dimensional terms and seriation; counting 
as a functional concept; the introduction of numerals as visual symbols; and 
beginning addition and subtraction with manipulative objects such as popsicle 
sticks, bottle caps, and peg boards. 

Multiple copies of inexpensive books are the most important instructional 
material in the language arts and reading readiness curriculum. As the teacher 
reads, each child holds his own copy of the book; he learns to hold the book 
right-side-up, to turn the pages singly and in sequence, to associate the pic- 
tures with the story being read, to develop lef t- to-r ight progression, and to 
associate the printed s3nnbol with meaning. In addition, the small group 3tory- 
time provides opportunities for reinforcing a/fa elaborating upon vocabulary 
previously taught; for both short- a range memory activities; for sequenc- 
ing events to show cause and effect and time relationships; for making infer- 
ences and divergent responses. Finally, as the story is read, the child hears 
acceptable syntactical models and the familiar constructs of the language. He 
absorbs the rhythms and stresses of standard, informal English. This cun iusthsm ,, 
also includes activities which develop visual-motor coordination and whit ii 




emphasize the rather fine visual and auditory discriminations requisite ioi 



reading readiness. 



Language development receives major emphasis throughout the day and espe 
cially during the three structured periods. Verbalizations in conjunction with 
the manipulation of concrete materials arc considered to be the most effective 
means of establishing new language responses. The game format (card packs, 
lotto games, models and miniatures, sorting, matching, and classifying games) 
creates situations where verbal responses can be made repeatedly in a productive, 
meaningful context without resorting to rote repetition; often the child can 
visually and motorically assess the correctness of his thinking before he makes 
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an appropriate verbalization. If the child is unable to make a verbal response, 
the teacher supplies an appropriate madel; when he begins to initiate such 
responses, the teacher has the opportunity to correct, modify, and expand his 
verbalizations. 

Follow-up data obtained from standardized tests on children who have been 
provided with this ameliorative program during the preschool years and are now 
in the public schools indicate that this program is a viable program which 
accelerates intellectual functioning and language development and enables the 
children to cope with academic expectations of the public schools. At the com- 
pletion of the first grade the children from the ameliorative program were a 
half year above grade placement level in reading and at grade placement level 

in arithmetic. 
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Disadvantaged Mexican American Children and Special Education 

Armando Rodriguez, Chief 
Office for Spanish Speaking American Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
Washington, D. C. 

There is a line in Shaw's Pygmalion where Eliza Doolittle says, "The 
difference between a lady and a flower girl is not how she behaves, but how 
she's treaT^ed>" Everything I will say on the relation of special education 
and the Mexican American is related to that thought. So I want to begin by 
making a couple of observations which, I believe, will establish a reference 
point from which my remarks can be interpreted. 

First, that none of us are quite sure what the term "disadvantaged" 
really means. About the closest that many of us can come to giving it some 
consistent interpretation is that it means not being prepared for immediate 
visible success in our public school system. For purposes of common under- 
standing l«t's use that definition. The attempts to identify the causes of 
this relationship to "disadvantaged^’ and failure in school are as numerous .as 
the stars. And so are the causes. 

The most common causes attributed to the lack of Educational success in 
the public schools for the Mexican American are language and culture — ^^;rith 
heavy emphasis on language. Dr. Herschel Manuel in his Spanish— Speaking 
Children of the S outhwest : Their Education and the Public Welfare says, "... 
More Spanish-speaking children than English-speaking children come from 
"culturally disadvantaged" homes, more of them have little or no knowledge 
of the language of the school when they enroll; more of them must continue 
their education in a language different from their home language; more of 
them lack background of experience and incentive favoring high educational 
achievement." And Dr. George Sanchez in a chapter called "History, Culture, 
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and Education” in the book La Raza, Forgotten Americans, says, "...The fact 



that his state of socio-economic disadvantage is usually accompanied by a lack 



of knowledge of the English language is nearly always interpreted as 'language 



handicap' or 'bilingualism. ' As a consequence of this confusion, the school 



addresses itself to a fruitless hunt into the mysteries of the deleterious 



effects of being unable to speak English, instead of adapting its program to 



the requirements of children who are disadvantaged socio-economically . ” 



These observations by two prominent Mexican Americans devoting their 



professional skills to a dedicated search for ways of raising the lot of 



their people tend to say that with the possible exception of language, the 
Mexican American has the same factors of "disadvantageness'! as any other 



individual. I think far too many school people have followed this line of 



reasoning and the results have been tragic for the Mexican American. Let's 



see if we can more clearly define the role ot the school, and its Mexican 



American constituency. 

Let's take a positive position that the Mexican American youngster comes 



to school with a richness of assets not possessed by many of his "disadvantaged” 



brothers. He has a head start on becoming a bilingual individual early in 



his life. And what does the school do with these assets? They take them 



and turn them into instruments that are used to consign this youngster to 
"special” education classes. And far too often the purpose of that class 
is to eradicate his "disadvantages" of language and culture. This process 



in itself directly violates the basic principle for so long inviolable in 



our educational process — that you take the child from where he is. So to a 



great extent when you look at special education programs for Mexican Americans, 



you are looking at an effort to take a child and acculturate him for potential 
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assimilation latar on. Ttis rosult has baan, to a graat axtant, aducational 
ganocida for tha Maxican Amarican. But avan mora davastating is tha impact 
such an approach has on tha institution of public education. 

It focuses a harsh light on what many of us have known and been saying 

for a long time, that the school is a "disadvantaged institution." It can 

^ , , 

only educate those whose mold fits its curriculum. And its curriculum is 

designed by those whom is has successfully served. So you see, if you talk 
about "disadvantaged children" you are talking about those who, in essence, 
are inferior and not a great deal can be expected of them. This leads to a 
self-fulfilling prophecy where children are put into "disadvantaged" ie 
"inferior" programs. This is the treatment Eliza Doolittle talks about. 

This is the "disadvantaged" learning environment the school provides for 
bilingual, bicultural children. 

If, on the other hand, we focus on "disadvantaged institutions" this 
implies acceptance of responsibility for inadequate institutions of institu- 
tional deprivation." A kid who doesn*t learn to read by 5 or 5 may later 
learn to read, but if he is taught that he is disadvantaged, ie, inferior" 
at 5 or 6, he may never overcome it. What I am waying is not that we need 
new institutions — disadvantaged as they may be — but that we need people 
who are willing to accept responsibility for the consequences of their workj 
if necessary fighting for the resources needed to get the job done. These 
are "moral" traits which an expert may or may not possess. High morale, 
which is one of the characteristics of an effective institutionm is related 
to "value infusion" and "pride." Few effective institutions consider their 
participants "disadvantaged." So what I am saying is let's get rid of this 
"disadvantaged child" syndrome. It burns me when I think of the thousands 
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of Moxican AiriGiricaii youngstoirs who tiavs boon tabbod disadvantagod bacaiisG 
tbay cam6 to school possessing all the assets necessary to become bilingual, 



bicultural citizens. 



But aside from the area of "disadvantaged: concepts and the school is 



^Be real concern on the relation of the Mexican American to special education 



programs. Obviously, the initial problem is one of identification. What~ 



ever the process — testing, teacher recommendations, psychiatric input, etc. 



f 3 . 2 ^ too often, the determiniation of placement in the class is based on 



criteria not related to ability to perform. Dr. Jane Mercer of the Univer* 



sity of California at Riverside, in a report giv-en at the Inaugural-Peabody- 
NIMH Conference on Socio-Cultural Aspects of Mental Retardation at Nashville, 



Tenn. , June, 1968, identifies seven stages of labelling a child for a mental 



retardation special education program in California and points out, ...We 
have found that, at every stage in the labelling process, a child of Spanish 



surnamed is exposed to a higher probability of going onto the next stage in 



the process than an English speaking Caucasian child or a Negro child. 



Those children most likely to complete the sequence are those who have 



many academic problems, come from homes where little English is spoken, and 



have difficulty communicating in English." 



As a corollary to Dr. Mercer’s findings is the law suit instituted last 



year by parents of Mexican American youngsters in Orange County , California 
aimed at an identification process for special education classes in a particuMr 
school district. The suit pointed out that more than 50% of the students 



in special education classes in the district were Mexican American out of 



a total Mexican American student population of less than 10%. It raised 



some points related to the process for identification and placement — again 
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primarily in the type of tests used and their interpretation. The Los Angeles 
City School Board declared a moratorium on the use of tests that have obvious 
language and culture bias when used for determination of intelligence potential 
or achievement level for bilingual, bicultural students. 

A recent publication of the Southwest Educational Development Corporation 
in Austin, Disadvantaged Mexican American Children and Early Childhood 
Education, devotes a sizable amount of space to this problem of determination 
of the intelligence and learning potential of the bilingual, bicultural 
child. I recommend you get a copy — they can be obtained from the Office for 
Spanish Speaking American Affairs, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 400 Maryland Avenue, SW. — Room 2017, Washington, D. C. 20202. 

Several major points have been established in attempting to resolve 
the difficulty of securing valid inforimition for placement of Mexican Americans 
by a testing process. Translation alone will not achieve validity since the 
cultural factors remain alien to the student. Dr. Manuel of the University 
of Texas at Austin points out if the child knows only Spanish, the obvious 
procedure is to test him in Spanish. He feels, however, that when the 
Spanish-speaking child enters the English-speaking school that the situation 
changes rapidly, and that by the second grade the children will do about as 
well on a group test of general ability when the directions, are given in 
English as when the directions are given in Spanish. He also feels that 
school achievement can be tested best in the language in which learning has 
occurred. His most improtant point in, however, that any "unfairness" of 
a test is more likely to be in the interpretation than fn the test itself. 

I would like to add that his observation on testing the youngster in the 
language in which the learning occurs is wholly compatable with my long held 
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belief that bilingual education programs must be instituted in every facet 
of the school program, Thus, the Mexican American youngster properly assigned 
to the special education class must be afforded the opportunity to learn 
in his mother tongue-Spanish-while he is learning English. And that 
at no time should the school suggest in any manner that his mother tongue— 
Spanish— is an inferior or second tongue. This is not to say that he must 
not, by all means, achieve communication competently in English. One thing 
this does suggest is that the school needs to look at the development of a 
program in which special teachers— bilingual , bicultrual— can be more impor- 
tant than special classes when serving. On this basis, the bilingual, 
bicultural youngster as he becomes increasingly socialized would be expected 

to improve in the English-speaking classroom. 

At the present time there does not seem to be a completely valid and 
reliable testing instrument to use in identification of the bilingual, 
bicultural youngster for accurate placement in school programs. Particularly 
the use of existing instruments produce great errors when related to the 
culture of the youngster. To a great extent this is do to the failure of 
school to produce any viable program in curriculum or instruction that 
provides cultural cognizancy from the very first day of school. The result 
is the effect of the Mexican American youngster entering a completely foreign 
environment the first day he enters school. And in a country where Ms fore- 
fathers preceded his Anglo and Black brothers by more than a Century. 

There are other serious implications in placement mistakes. For the 
youngster this very well may mean a consignment to this level of instruction 
and treatment for the remainder of his school days. Tragically this is too 
often the case as pointed out in the report of the U.S. Office of Education 
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Improving Educational Oppo rtinvltleB for Mexican American Handicapped Ch ildren, 
"...Furthermore, once tested and labeled, children are seldom taken out of 
classes for the retarded." 

For the class it may well mean a confused educational situation with 
a number of youngsters able to perform well above the rest of the class. 




For the teacher, even with a small class, it may mean difficult and frustrat 



ing experiences in developing levels of instructions for a varied learning 
level and rate. 

It seems to me that three ingredients are imperative in the successful 
operation of a special class for the Mexican American. The first involves 
the use — and in many cases the development of materials with a cultural 
cognizance for the bilingual, bicultural child. This really means get those 
"Dick and Jane" books out of those classrooms. I do not presume ro prescribe 
for each school environment, but would much rather leave such judgements up 
to those-^teachers who must bear the responsibility for the learning program. 
And that leads to the second requisite— teachers trained and prepared to 
serve the bilingual bicultural child. At this time such training will 
probably have to come form in”service activities. But it is tragic to place 
in a special education class a teacher whose training and preparation may 
be excellent for teaching mentally retarded youngsters but has no understand- 
ing for the bilingual, bicultural child. And here I want to stress the need 
for a cultural awareness or cognizancy. I stress this because it has been 
my experience that teachers confronted with the challenge of bilingual, 
bicultural children become involved in pity and a program of love and fail 
to emphasize learning. We need teachers with compassion, but even more we 
need teachers who understand the child and recognize that the most important 
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asset the youngster can be given is learning. ! 
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Another point of Dr. Manuel which bears comment is that of interpretation 
of available tests. One area that this immediately suggests is the use of | 

Mexican Americans in this interpretation. Until we are able to develop 
tests that can validly and I'cliable predict potential learning capacity of 
bilingual, bicultural youngsters, we better be prepared to use the cultural | 

and linguistic insight of those who possess these valuable assets. One | 

of the important impacts of this approach is that difference does not neces- j 

sarily mean mental retardation. 

A little known but significant publication by the U.S. Office of Education, | 

Improving Educational Opportunities for Mexican American Handicapped Children 
points out, "...In studying literacy in the State, the Texas Education 
Agency pointed out that although the rate of illiteracy is high among all 
Mexican Am'iricans (more than 20% in the counties in the southwest portion of 
the State -which have the highest concentration of Mexican American population) 
it is particularly high among children of Mexican born parents. These figures 
may conceal mental retardation, and may also permit illiteracy to be labelled 
as "mental retardation." The two problems need to be separated, since one 
may be corrected and the other ameliorated, but better evaluation techniques 
must be developed to do this." I would suggest that this situation is even 
today much more common than most of us would care to admit. 

Obviously another way’ of overcoming the problems of an invalid inter- 



pretation is to construct tests in such a manner that they give truly com- 
parable results whether delivered in English or Spanish. Dr. Manuel and 
his colleagues have been working on this approach. Their tests have three 
criteria in mindi (1) selection of materials common to the cultures of the 
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Spanish speaking and the English speaking peoples of the Western Hemisphere, 
but not necessarily of the same frequency within cultures; (2) use of same 
pictures, drawings, and numbers in the non-language parts of the text booklets; 
(3) use of the same directions and same verbal content expressed for one 
edition in standard English and for the other in standard Spanish of similar 
difficulty. One of the major problems with these tests in terms of extensive 
use is the absence of any national norms. 

Dr. M. R. Stanford urges another look at tests and their improper 
interpretations. He suggests that it may be more accurate to say that what 
is being measured by intelligence tests when applied to Mexican American 
children is their "operational” level in an English-speaking society at a 
g 2 _'\ 7 'en point in time. Therefore, he would not discard intellxgence tests 
when they fail to work with Spanish-speaking children, but would encourage 
teachers to view them as flexible indicators of expected operational level 
at a given time rather than established mental ability. 

For most schools, the absence of a bilingual, bicultural, teacher will 
require recruitment and training of a bilingual, bicultural teacher aid. 

Again I want to stress bicultural. It is not enough to find a person with 
the language ability, there must be the cultural communication present. 

For the Mexican American child the buffeting of an alien environment can 
be totally destructive for him as far as education is concerned if he cannot 
relate in some manner his cultural heritage to his educational experiences. 

There are three common characteristics of most special education pro- 
grams that are vital for the Mexican American. The first is the opportunity 
afforded by small classes for the teacher to become intimately involved 
with the Mexican American community. This is extremely important since 
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many Mexican American families do not become involved in the traditional 
way with the school. . And this involvement by the special education teacher , 
can provide a pattern and opportunity for the entire school to its bilingual, 
blcultural constituency. I urge that special education teachers be given 
the responsibility for leadership in the school’s community relations program, 
The second area is that of individual instruction. Every child should 



receive as an educational birthright, individual instruction. Bur, for 
many reasons, this does not happen. For the Mexican American child trying 
to bridge two cultures, seeking an identity for himself as he fights cultural 



conflict, this type of instruction is imperative. Again the special education 
teacher can play a role for the entire school in demonstrating the value 
of such Instruction for the bilingual, blcultural child. 

The third aspect is that of worht of hte Individual. This, obviously, 
is closely tied to community relations and individual instruction. The 



child caught between two cultures must have an even more clear assurance 
that he is of significant value to himself , to his community-and for the 
Mexican American this,.means the very important extended family-and to the 
greater society in which he must function. 1 point this out because It is 
so easy to assume that an American child will, with usual educational and 
socio-economic experiences, be able to establish an identity that will 



reinforce him against the pressures of society. It l,s interesting to.note 
that this business of Identity-for so long a .serious problem for the Brown 
and the Black — is now becoming equally serious for the Anglo suburban child. 
I suspect this development is a reliable Indlraloi that out institution of 
education has some serious defects. 

We are moving briskly toward the creation of a wv u^ly u\ our Amtric£in 















Democracy that embraces the worth of human diversity diversity in language, 
traditions, culture, economic and political philosophies, racial heritage 
education for the 70 * s must include community involvement, individual 
instruction and emphasis on the worth of the individual if it is to remain 
a viable institution. For education to serve its most challenging client, 
the Brown, the Black and the poor White, it must listen to Eliza Doolittle, 
"The difference id not how she behaves, but how she's treated." Gracias. 
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The Disadvantaged Migrant Student and Remediation Through Vocational Education 



William M. Smith, Coordinator 
Mobile Education, Demonstration Units 
Special Needs Bureau, Division of Vocational Education 
and Office of Migrant Education 
New Jersey State Department of Education 
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STATEI4ENT OF THE PROBLEM ; . _ ; 

i ’ . * ; 

My State along with many other school districts is- faced 

# 

v/ith the problem of identification of disadvantaged migrant 
persons and the development of apxDropriate programis for these 
students* The" serious mistake of orienting our curriculum 
primarily towards the college-bound student has been made: 
therefore, very little emphasis has been placed on the non 
college-bound student or migrant, thus resulting in many dis- 

V 

advantaged persons in the community. 

DILEMMA OF. THE PROBLEi'^ ' 

In today *s complexed society the failure to provide 
adequate education for the non-college bound student- has brought 
about . drastic situations. Many persons are at a state of 
confusion and unrest because schools have failed to provide 

o 

the quality of education needed by the total community. 

V/HY THIS PR0BLSI4 WAS CHOSEN ' 

With the unrest among the people of the surrounding 
communities, especially the urban areas, and the uncertain 
results of our present educational programs, it is about time 
that th4&i/‘ business of comprehensive education be taken seriously 
by the school administrators, teachers, school board officials, 
and members of the community. For I*m also concerned about the 
people that have jobs and what happens to them; because, once 
they have that job maybe they have some additional .job training. 
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maybe they learn their skills from a job training program. It*s 
a cinch they* re also involved in some kind, of upgrading. It may 
be promotional something of that sort. We*3?e talking about 
retraining nowadays aren*t we? It isn*t in the future, it*s 
here right now. We‘ve got jobs that are leaving Und no longer 
in existence. Jobs as recently as ten years nev/; today gone. 

I*m concerned v/ith the migrants who have left or v/ill leave the 
streams and bring their children with them. The future ahead 
.Y/e.know what*s happening we* re going to have to train and retrai| 

i 

and create nev; types of jobs and that type of thing in the very 

i 

near future. All right that*s a concern of mine. I*|m concerned 
about, the disadvantages and I*m saying the disadvantages of 
these types of categories where you talk about those who are 
disadvantaged sociologically and economically and culturally 
and academically and intellectually and physically. All the 
different types of disadvantages. As I was saying to a couple 
of people the other day, the person v/ho is of an advantageous 
community can be disadvantaged too. This isn*t something that 
is exclusive to certain groups of people. Just for what it 
stands, this is what was given to me the other day by somebody. 
•*Sit those cats dov/n and talk to them. Get to know v/hat*s • 
going on. Tell those cat^ dig us. Everybody. ain*t born v/ith 






' cause the more they learn their go up. That*s a 
pretty shrewd observation when you stop and think about.it. 
That was from a disadvantaged person. I*m talking about 



disadvantaged in terms of being hard to reach and hard to tcacl. 
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Both kinds. V/e*re talking ahodt the disadvantaged and the fact 

I 

that sometimes they have attitudes that actually show, if you 

look they*ve got no confidence. It*s no confidence in themselves 

and no confidence in the establishment ♦ Indifference, defeatism, 

» 

> i 

hypersensitivity, recognise it, it*s true, suspicjion even 
hostility, these are rea.l. things that happen. I*m suggesting 
that perhaps the disadvantaged' need recognition as capable 
human beings, because they are! I*ra suggesting they need 
• dignity, they need an understanding of themselves, they need 
an understanding of others. They need tolerance from .others 

and they need tolerance to others. These are needs! | 

■ ' I 

You v/ant to look at it another way; v/e have to d|S 

individuals recognize that v/e have to respect the disadvantaged 

in their capacity as human beings. In their ability to learn 

as others learn, in their ability to perform, by the same 

token to learn as others learn, in their ability to perform 

by the same standards that, others are rated by; now that?s 

important, in the same sense and in their ability to hold 

the same jobs that others hold. I have a feeling in terms 

of the way that some of us perhaps have .been guilty of 

. operating in the past, that we had fully alibied non-education; 

I am saying don*t alibi non- education. The reason is that we 

have had some casualties, they *11 result from the very best 
, ’ » 
intentions of some of us. That*s exactly why v/e don’t set 

, these double standards, because if you say these people can 
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only do this much, while others do more, oh boy, ithat*s 
exactly why v/e don*t set these double standards, that*s 
double standards if it has ever been written as such. It*s 
not only a case of double- standards, I*m concerned that all 
of lis in the field of education particularly in vocation 

» * *4 ^ • 

education and those vdio v/ork in industry on management levels 
have to work on these basic fundamentals. That each person 
must to be accorded complete dignity due him as a human being 
.be.allov/ed an opportunity to make a contribution, it may be 
small, but it’s making a contribution. Having an opportunity 

to advance and being recognized • for progress and coniiribution 

‘ . • 1 

is important. Now, all of us like progress and contributions. 
Now that identification has opened,’ we have to have it. It’s 
part of the stuff that makes life purpose. I’m suggesting 
that the physically disadvantaged, heaven knows, we’ve got 
legislation on this now, have a number of variations that 
perhaps we haven’t thought' about. You talk about those that 
have special needs in terms of being handicapped, that is a 
precise problem whatever it happens to be. They are dis- 
advantaged physically or perhaps that there are four different 
groups that vocational education, industrial arts as a part 
of it, must serve. 

‘The first one is the persons in school; large groups, 
those in school are doing well whose need for occupational 

if $ 

preparation are being served. O.K. we’re done. Then 
there’s the -group that’s actually out of school who are 
employed and whose need for retraining and upgrading are 

9 

being served. Now there’s another group;, there’s a group 
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oi' persons in school who are not doing well and/or whose needs 
for OGCupatione.! preparation are not being served# And then 
’ there ^s tha.t pax^allel group aliHO^t'—a pei'son^out of school who 

’** f 

are unemployed or underemployed just as liaportant and v/hose 
need fox' occupational preparation are not. bex,ng "^y 

regular vocational/^ie top two^if they are being served and say 
v/e continue to serve them and put some attention on those other 
ty/0 groups that are not being perhaps sei'ved the v/ay they should 

* *W\ V 

be. Nov; real quickly if I muet share with you this concern; 

I can do this I think rather fast and point out a number of 
things. I*m saying 'first of all I don’t care whethe:^ yon 
talk about vocational education^ or career education^ or 
occupational . education ^whatever it is it’s preparation for the 
v/orld of v;ork. If v;e have to have a new means of doing an 

m 

inch 0,.K. then v/e should be concerned about it and wox'k 
collectively to solve it. But let’s not be too concerned 
about somebody saying this term when v/e say it should be 

another term. I’m suggesting one of the facets for example 

* • 

• # 

you put two lines, maybe it doesn’t mean too much to you but 
you add a little bit more to that with a ground level; some 
stars; some rungs in between and all of a sudden you got a . 

* t 

ladder. No\y if you were to take that ladder and say what 
« * 

.can V/e do with it; all right, let's do it! This v/ay v/e 'll 

It 

say down at the base of ground level we’ve got the large 

group of' unskilled people and they perhaps can enter that 

labor market limited as it is without any help on our part 

•• • • 
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•in education or v;ith little tiny bit and all of a sudden they 

get up there to a level where they can have -an entry .level • 

skill of some sort# It*s not the best, it*s not the 'most 

advanced -but it^s a place v/h ere they*ve got a respectable 

•» 

beginning# They can move up a little bit further and maybe 
go up to semi-skilled and they can move further and to skilled, 
they can go to technical, they can go to semi-professional, 

v/hatever level you want to put on it and the sky is the‘ 

« 

limit# There is no reason ''why they can*t go to two year 
college, it*s not job rung oriented, it’s people oriented# 

All right, let me share- just a couple more quickies 
v/ith you# . I honestly believe that every single school • 
boy or girl should leave school or graduate from high school 
with at least one (1) salable skill. V/e had three little 
girls working in our office last summer, who happened to be 

♦in the field of business education# They didn’t do anything 

• # 

• # 

fancy; believe me, you Imow they didn’t have any skills; they 
never had any skj.lls presented to them# They sampled four 
hours of school work in the morning to find out a little bit 
about the program and then v^orked under a work-study j^rograin 
in the afternoon# At the end of four weeks, I talked to one 
of them; I asked her, ”V/hat did you get out of this?" she 
replied, ’’I guess I only learned how to fill those cards#" 

Is that a salable skill? I say it is. .It’s a simple type 
of salable skill that in some cases people would pay money to 
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utilize# That*s wliat I mean by a salable skill. ' I*m saying 

v/e have to have more basic employment information. 

0 

V/e have kids that don^j knov; hov; to fill out employment 
forms* They don*t knov/ v/ha.t withholding tax is. j They don*t 
know the basic economics of life from that stcuid of point. 

They don*t knov/ how to appear for a job interview. They can*t 
answer anyone in terras of what they can honestly do; they’ve 
never taken inventory of their ov/n interests and abilities. 

•We* could go on and on each one of these points basic employ- 



raent information, work study and work experience* , I kave a 

! 

concern because I think they belong- they’re alike. jl think 

• ■ 1 

that sometime we have to utilize those types of experiences 
and tie them into constructional programs that have meaning. 

I think we have to have more realistic occupational advise- 
ment* You can call it vocational counseling if you wish, but 
people who know what they are doing and what they are talking 

I* « 

about can perform much better; but it has to be more realistic 
than it has in the past. V/e’ve got programs all the way across 
this country that are still being operated today because it 
alv/ays had been operated and then v/hy should v/e change them? 

And the fact that it costs money to operate and we aren’t 
doing some other things doesn’t even enter into.it. Any kind , 

-4: 

of a decision. I suggest we have to initiate new programs, 

« 

not depend upon those that closed out but depend upon the 
need within the community. I’m suggesting that we can 
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perhaps taliie sonie plot to this cluster fariiily approacii _ 
whatever you want to call it where we try and get av/ay _ 
from this narrow course’ definition type of thing* We open 
up things where we* re talking about tne whole field of 

* M. ^ • 

graphic arts or v/hatever field it happens to be, and make 
it a real live breathing type of program* . And this way you 
have a chance to actually expose students to a number of 
different things and not to one narr’Ow field alone* I get 
a little concerned about this business of time for instance; 
v;hat*s wrong with all year schools. O.K. you say I v/ant a 
vacation* O.K. don*t worry you*re going to get a vacation, 
things will work out that way. ’ V^at about all the quibble 
about quarters, semesters and units and all the rest of 
this. We're living in the past in many times; and I'm 

I * 

concerned about it. 

We have to think ahead and look at it. You know 
somebody v/ill say O.K. yes sir, don't ever dare touch my 

50 minute period* Oh, you knov/ that's sacred. Wellpdid 

$ 

you ever stop to think maybe' you migh't be able to do just 
as much in 45 minutes and we've, got programs that have 
been checked, evaluated very carefully where teachers claim 

they can do just as much in 30 minutes? Vi/hat's. more 

* ^ 

important to have complete exposure to a large number of 
students or to take relatively few along the present time? 
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I*m just saying ■ think about it, it*s a concern that some 

people have* We*vegot some schools that literally are 

« • 

* • , 

operating on a much different hour basis. They stax't at 

6:30 and 7:00 o’clock in the morning and they run through 

•1 

until 11:00 o’clock at night. More use of facilities, more 
exposure to a larger group of people. Meaningful programs, 
apportioned in that context. Mobile, portable classrooms, 
the only v/ay to go and yet some people don’t seem to think 
there’s anything to it. V/e can’t afford in many situal^ions 
today, particularly in rural school districts, to set up an 

I 

elaborate faci3.ity that costs thousands and thousands of 
dollars and which cannot be supported by any given number 
of students in that school. And yet you can transport 
something into thorn for a limited period of .time, it’ll 
v/ork. And this has been proven and yet some people don’t 
seem to go along with it; V/hat about off campus locations?- 
Lots of school districts are doing that. They are actually 
going into industry on a Saturday, perhaps v/e *ve done that 
outour v/ay several times. Using an industrial’ plant for an 
. example and utilizing a real live v/ork situation show their 
problems there are- problems .in all of these and you say we 
can’t do it because at the, legal- problems. .Well, if v/e do- 
that v/e < re never going to change. We’re not going to change 
a bit . 
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When I .think about flexible facilities where v/e talk 

* 4 • 

about almost a shell, a room, sure it*s a shop, it*s whatever 
you want to call it- It*s got natural lighting, it*s got 
artificial lighting, and electric and 3.11 the utilities, every*- 
thing that you want but it*s the sort of thing you can set up 
in a hurry for something and then terminate it when it*s need 
no longer exists and rix> it out and the next Monday open, it 
up with something else brought in. That*s flexible to me* 
You're not frozen on equipment on four walls. These are just 
■'concerns and I've got another little one here that may begin 
to* sort of sum this up becau.se I think w.e're concerned all 
of us about the size of the group - that's business of indi- 
vidualized group instruction. 

V/e 're not saying one is right and the other is v/rong. 

They both belong but we have to know how to* balance those 
out in terms of our instructional prograra choose them 
wisely and correctly# Media, good heavens vre've got enough 
media to run dovm our ears, hard wearing and soft wearing 
everything else but the thing about it to me is that we 
don't use it the way we should. For years we've sa.id in 
Industrial Education we use the teaching materials. Oh. yes, 
we do, other people don't. Yet, T defy you to go to most 
state conventions. I'm sure it doesn't happen in New Jersey 
or here in Louisiana and somebody will stand up in. front of 
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you . s.iid h© * XX "taXk about v/hat couXd b© XXXusti'ated and I gUGSS 
: you' re right. • , ' ' • i 

^ I*m concerned about this, I'm concerned that we don't 

use fieXd trips and transportation. We can't cart peonXe out. 

♦ 1 * . ■ 

We say we can't afford it. \Wiy Xet's find the way to afford 
it. They were to have these things because you say they a.re 
fuXfiXXing a need in terms of your prograiu and then you find 
a way to overcome the obstacles that are there. And then of 
course I'm talking about advisory committees, not the old rubber 
.stamp type. of a thing where everybody comes in, oh yes, this 
is a good program j oh you want a new machine j oh we can loan 
you one for a period of time. Nov/ I'm talking a community 
involved committee where people honestly say v/hat they feel • 
and think and even using students. We've got a couple working 
up my way and they y/ork and boy when those students get in there 
and help out our way and they feeX they're a pure group with 
adults aXX of a sudden they begin to respond -as the kind of 
individual that you hoped they would be. Then of course I'm 
.v/a * ve got to get on the baXX and we've got to plan and 
initiate and we've got to work towards aXX of these things. 
OutXine for employment orientation program using slides and 
X6 millimeter film. 

MPLOBiENT OHIENTATION 'PROGRM 

First v/e must set ^ philosophy. This philosophy should be: 
Exposure - Training - Evaluation; thus, hoping to provide for 
a transition. This transition being from school or the 
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existing situation to the v/orld of v/ork# In setting up this 
philosophy v/e shou3-d define a few objectives. Four of these 
should be: ■ ^ 



1, To teach new skills 



2. To teach good v/ork habits 

3. To develop positive attitudes toward the job., fellow 
workers and superiors 

4. To instill within the student a sense of value 

Now on with the employment orientation program. The st^udent 

must be told or given a definition of a job. V/hat is a! job? 

i ’ * 

I could ask each of you v/ho are present, v/hat is a job? And I 

would receive a different definition from each of you. ‘ A job 

is merely an exchange of a full day*s work, for a fair wage. 

All other definitions - a way of supporting a family, new 

clothing, new automobiles, trips, etc. would depend upon. 

how smooth this exchange of work for pay is made. 

After the student has learned v/hat a job is, he must 

• • • • ^ 
learn the v/ays of finding jobs. What are some of these ways? 

There are for examples, teachers, counselors, newspaper ads, 

employment agencies (both private and public) business 

offices or personnel offices of companies, friends and 

. • » 

relatives, or seeing help wanted : signs posted on the outside, 
of business buildings. These are but a few v/ays in which 
persons can find jobs. 
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Nov/ that Y/e have given a student a definition of a job 
and have shown them ways of obtaining employment, vie need to 
turn to the more formal aspects of employment. I call this 
a formal part of gaining employment because I feel very 
strongly that this is possibly the most important aspect of. 
persons becoming gainfully employed. Yes, this formal, or 
important part of employment - v/hatever vie might call it, is 
nothing more than a job application. The job application in 
most instances is the first imiDression that an employer? gets 

of an employee. We might call it the getting acquainted 

! 

correspondence. Remember I have said that every student 
leaving school should have a salable skill. If the student 
has a salable skill, then he is like a salesman attempting 
to sell the most important product in his life HIMSSLF . 

Therefore, this application must iaeet a minimum of three 
requirements, (a) Neat ' (b) ComiDlete (c) Truthful 

The student must be told to always get two copies of 
the employment application. One as a working copy, this 
is the one that he can erase -■ scratch over - or anything 
that will assist him in presenting a true picture of ’ 
himself. The second copy is 'the final of formal one - 
or calling card that will enable him to plant a solid foot- 
in the doorway called employment . 

Now the second requirement is that of completeness.. 

It is important that each and every, space be’ filled in v/ith 
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the. appropriate information* This tells the employer that 
this .prospective employee read and understood each question 
and that he took the -time to. prepare. 

The third requiremen-t Is that of triithfulness. All 

, tf ” j* 

questions or information asked for, must be ansv/ercd truth- 
fully* This is most important*. The truth will always come 
to light* 

You can plainly see hoy/ important neatness, completeness 
and truthfulness can be* 



I have been told by personnel managers and others in 

the personnel field that in a great number of instances, as 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 

many as forty to fifty percent of their applicants never get 

i 

to an interview* 

Next comes the interview* The student shown and taught 
how to prepare for the interviev/* He must know something 
about the company that he is seeking employment - what type 
•of business it is, some qf its policies and so forth* He 
. needs to know how to dress, what to talk about, the importance 
of being on time for the interview and other tips pertaining 
to the interview, such as courtesy, tactfulness, and under- 
standing of other people’s ideals. 

« 

♦ ' ♦ 
Just to; tell the students these points is not enough. 

. The students must be taiien through a mock interviev/ using a 

real honest to goodness personnel manager. The use of this 

real personnel manager does tv/o things. Number oiie, it is 
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realism to the trainings It eliminates role playing by the 

* . ^ * 

• j . 

teacher arid second, it is a leading step toward community 

• involvement. By using a personnel manager we are actively 

♦ 

involving a member or members o.f the community in our training 
programs. 

Here is a place vrhere vie can use our audio-visual media. 

For instaince these interviews should be recorded' on video tape; 
thus allowing for instant replay. ‘ With instant replay thus 
allowing immediate britiquing and sequence review of this 
interviev/. The student- is told of his strong points and 
given suggestions on hov/ he can improve his weak points. 

These tapes can be stored away for future reference./ 

After the interview the student should be introduced 
to time-recording devices; he must be shown the importance of 
punctuality find the results of tardiness. 

It is nov/ time to introduce the student to that salable 
skill. A realistic skill must be taught and in a laboratory 

that closely resembles the related working conditions. This 

« 

. is v/hat I mean about realism. The exposed conditions must - be 
realistic . 

Along with the skills being presented, related instructions 
must be given, i.e., safety, attitude building, give non- 
negotiable checks to familiarize the students v;ith payroll 

procedure, deductions etc. Then follov; this training or 

• \ 

• • 

.exposure with evaluations and job placements. Get the 
community committedly involved. 
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CONCLUSION BASED ON DATA ■ . ■ 

A fev; educators agree that a serious problem exists 

• 

resulting from* the failure in the identification of the 
disadvantaged persons and. the development of adequate 

I. * 

* *K * * 

educational pro grains for these persons. These educators 
also agree that only through the development of a more 

f 

realistic occupational “ed^utiar.ional program, through the 

maximum use of all existing facilities, and by taking a 

closer look at our present programs and practices can the 

« 1 

' solution, to the problem ever begin. 

I ■ 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS j 

I * 

In today’s complexed and confused society, it is most 
important that the educationally disadvantaged Individual be 
identified. Positive action must be taken to provide ad.equate 
educational programs v/hich will assist these individuals in . 
becbming first-class citizens. 

For years, the disadvantaged- individual has been a 
burden on society but, I am convinced that these very same 

• * f 

• persons can become a part of society rather than a burden. 

■' They must become taxpayers and not continue to-be welfare 
patients in order to take their place in* today’s society. 

I feel very strongly that it takes education — education • 
for* individuals and not masses of people or just a majority. 

Yes, we must build our educational programs bn the , 
needs of each individual within our- community rather than , 

• a tradition, • .. .. 
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REMEDIATiqM.AND PRACTICAL APPROACHES TO 
LEARNING DISABILITIES OF MIGRANT CHILDREN 
Aris Diaz, Project Coordinator 
Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian Education 
Toppenlsh, Washington 

As I've thought: of this title, "Remediation and Practical Approaches to 
Learning Disabilities of Migrant Children" and what it actually meant, 

I then decided to_spea_k_ to tv/o topics— the second one being "Remediation 
and Practical Approaches to Teaching Disabilities of Migrant Teachersl" 

1 think that we cannot separate the "learner" from the "teacher" and 
their "disabilities," one from another. 

. This Spanish saying is most appropriate here: "En boca cerrada no 

entran moscas," I don't know an equivalent saying in English, but in 
essence it ymys "If I don't say anything, you can't criticize." I may 
enjoy this saying but for your reaction which I feel is the point of 
this presentation, "I will open my mouth and let the flies in," 

1 see a common problem in schools in identifying the migrant. For purposes 
of identifying what make a child migrant, we use three basic criteria, 

A migrant child Is one: 

1, who has a parent, guardian, or other person having 
custody v/lio is classified as a migratory agricultural 
worker, and 

2, who, due to a change in the location of his parents' 
or guardian's employment, moves from one school 
district to another in the course of each year, and 

3, wliose school attendance; during the regular school 
term is interrupted or curtailed because of this 
change of residence or who is a temporary resident of 
a district other than that in which he regularly 
attends school. 

These technical descriptions only serve to identify the migrant child; 

But who is the child and what do vie know about him? He know that the 
migrant child is distinguished by factors affecting learning such as 
language, mobility from school to school, poor nutrition and health, 
prejudice and discrimination, values and cultural differences, poor 
housing conditions, and lack of relevancy in the curriculum. 

Attendance is a major concern, as one example. Children are often in 
the fields, side by side with parents, working during the school day. 
Younger children are cared for by older brothers and'sisters while 
parents fulfill commitments to work and to save money for off harvest 
seasons. A child may fail to come to school two to three days a week 
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and when he does come 'he‘s tired, unalert, sleepy, and apparently "dis- 
interested." The teacher fjas a struggle in deciding whether to work 
with the child and hope that some spark in his daily activities will make 
him want to come running into the classroom bright, alert, and interested, 
keep him busy until he leaves again, or refer him to a remedial teacher 
for part of the day. * 



Undoubtedly, many underlying factors can be attributed to factors outside 
the range of the teacher. We might even, if we rationalize enough, say 
that the school has no responsibility to the child who doesn't attend 
school . 



I could discuss the value conflicts and language conflicts that I know 
dismay teachers as v/eTl as the ch'iTd. What do you do? I don't know 
any quick ready formula for you. I would hope that we as teachers v/ould 
be more " sensitive" and more available to, the child and his family. To 
communicate!! I guess what I'm saying is, if we v/ant to be practical in 
migrant education, we had better evaluate attitudes and sensitivities 
of teachers of migrant children. This should be done before teachers ‘ 
have completed student teaching assignments. A continuously planned 
inservice t ra ining program for teachers and administrators that would 
bufid a framework of information and build a base of understanding is 
critically needed. Teachers should also have as an important part of 
inservice training and vjorkshops techniques and materials on teaching the 
migrant child. 



I haven't discussed the necessity of the teacher aide, or paraprofessional . 
One teacher wrote some suggestions for teacher aide training in our 
program and. she commented: "Sometimes I feel that. the aide is confused 
with the maid ." 

^ ome contact and parental involvement on a regular basis has to be an 
Integral part of the migrant teachers and aides program. An emphasis on 
adult education on an informal basis is another v/ay of involving parents. 

In programs affecting Spanish-speaking migrants, bilingual and English 
as a second language approaches are a must. In areas where teachers and 
materials are available, a planned program of utilization of Spanish- 
speaking teachers and materials should be made. 

As a last practical approach to helping migrant children, I feel, that 
teachers in public school programs should not Only be aware of the 
Importance of early childhood programs but should also know the educa- 
tional objectives of such early childhood education programs as Day 
Care Centers, Parent-Child Centers, Head Start programs, and agencies 
vjiose functions affect the migrant child and his family. 



X » « 

/ 

In the end, what the teachers know, how she feels and think s, and v/hat 
and hov/ she prescribes for migrant children v/ill determine ITer success 
with these youngsters. * ‘ 



PRESENTED TO: 

Special Conference on Early Childhood 
. Education 

December 10-13, 1969 - Nev/ Orleans 



BY: 

I Aris Diaz 

Project Coordinator 
.Center for the Study of Migrant and 
Indian Education 
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Environmental Criteria: MR Day Care Facilities (Preschool) 



Randolph Waligura 
M. Thompson 
Texas A & M University 




The topic we have selected to discuss is directly related to a research project 
we are currently conducting at Texas A&M University. Although our project is 
focused towards the mentally retarded we feel our results will have broader 
implications and can be used by all in the field of preschool education. The 
objective of our research is to develop planning, design and construction guide- 
lines for preschool facilities for use by planners, architects, designers, 
educators, administrators, and other multi-disciplined professionals. 

We do not intend to explore all of the problems, nor to supply all the answers. 

We desire only to try to stimulate and invite thought and ideas on various problem 
areas concerning early childhood education. Hopefully this can be accomplished 
by viewing the concern for preschool education in three distinct and separate 
parts: 

1) Why a Special Environment? 

2) What Kind of Special Environment? 

3) How Can We Provide This Special Environment? 

Why A Special Environment? 

The reasons are apparent. First of ali: 

a) because of the growing public and national concern. 

b) because the uniqueness of the problem is directly related to the 
uniqueness of the population served. 

c) "Research shows clearly that the first 4 to 5 years of a child's life is the 
period of most rapid growth in physical and mental characteristics and of 
greatest susceptibility to envi ronmental influence. Consequently it is in 

' the early years that deprivations are most dangerous in their effects— 
Experience indicates that exposure to a wide variety of activities and of 
social and mental interactions with children and adults greatly enhances a 
child's ability to learn. Few homes provide enough of these opportunities... 
The need is for a complement, not an alternative, to family life." 

(report to U. S. Nat. Educ. Assoc.) 
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d) The U* S. Dept, of Labor reports that one out of three mothers works outside 
the home. The number of working mothers has increased more than six fold 
since 1940 and more than doubled since 1950. In 1964 9 million women were 
working, 3*5 million of them with children under 6 years of age. About 
550,000 were being cared for in licensed day care facilities in 1968. By 
1980, some 5.3 million preschool children are predicted to have mothers in 
the labor force. I 

What Kind of Special Environment? 

Before we attempt to discuss this area, let us try to define what is meant by the 
word "environment"? This is no easy matter since the word is used by so many 
diciplines in so many different ways. The first thing we must try to do is qualify I 

its scope and attempt to estimate the variables involved. We often define en- | 

vironment as "all the.„cjpnditions, circumstances, and influences surrounding and | 

affecting the development of an organism". (Webster) | 



Relating this to the field of architecture we have qualified its scope to the 
physical environment only. The variables involved include: 
r. people (children, staff, parents, community) 

2. program (educational /training and care) 

3. physical setting (interior and exterior spaces) 

$ t 
' » 

. i 

Only two of these variables can be controlled, measured, and evaluated by man. 

These obviously are: physical setting and* program. We will therefore concentrate 

^ # 

our energies and attention during this discussion toward these two particular 
variables. The third uncontrollable influence of the environment, and without, 
doubt the most important is people, the human variable. They will probably almost 
always remain as the one factor over which man will have very little control. 



Programs: 

The first thing that comes to mind when considering a program is its general 
orientation, i.e. , total day care, a preschool for moderately retarded children, 
a Head Start program, an experimental school associated with a university and so 
on. This» of course, provides the general framework for planning any facility. 
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At the same time that the nature of the total program is scrutinized, attention 
should be given to its probable direction of growth. 

The second consideration - second only in time, not in importance - are the details 
of the program which is offered to the children - the curriculum. The classroom 
needs to be designed to give maximum support to the curriculum and other spaces 
need to give consideration to producing maximum program effectiveness through 
planning for the priority of spatial relationships. All this means is planning 
economically and satisfying human interaction. 

Returning to the first consideration - the program and the services it will be* 
performing. In planning for these services, and on the projection of future needs, 
there are some trends which are discernible and need to be heededj 

1. Rapid expansion in the need for total day care services for all* children, 
with increased recognition of its importance for handicapped children. 

2. Lowering of age at which compensatory and preventive education is believed 
necessary and applicable. 

3. Search for new methods of delivering services. 

4. Innovations in curriculum. 

5. Redefinition of the teachers role and increased use of the paraprofess ional 

. f 

in the classroom. 

6. Increased use of audio-visual aids. * 

7. increased comprehensiveness of services^ being offered, especially in the care- 
I of the culturally deprived and retarded child. 

8. • Greater community and parental involvement, again especially in the area of 

retardation and deprivation. 

The whole field of day care is in a state of both rapid expansion and change. In 
other words, buildings now need to be the kind that can not only accept change, 
but can help plan for and encourage it. The question should be asked, "What is 
the nature of this service? How can the physical environment contribute to its 
inc reposing effectiveness?" 
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Good educational programs for preschoolers all have the same objective: providing 

the..chi1d with a planned opportunity for experiences which will contribute to his 
growth nowand form a basis for continued future growth. The method used and 
the short term goals assigned are appropriate to the developmental level of the 
child and his environmental circumstances, v 



Good educational programs are as much a part of a total day care program as of 
a preschool program. 

These educational objectives form an educational climate which the architect 
wishes to carry over into a concrete structure. 

In developing our guidelines we have taken the educational objectives with their 
implementation in curriculum, materials and methods, and are attempting to trans- 
late them into a physical setting. We are asking questions such as: How can 

the physical environment contribute to the achievement of this objective? How 
can the classroom setting reinforce teaching methods? How can it encourage 
constructive and pleasant use of supplies and materials? These questions and 
their subsequent answers are called "concept formations". 

In broad outline the teaching objectives for young children involve - 

1. Establishment of Orderly behavior. 

2. Development of a good self image and an accompanying motivation for learning. 

3. Language development * 

k. Physical development - both eye- hand and gross muscle coordination. 

5. Mental development through sound early concept formation. 

6. Good relations with peers and authority figures. 

7. An opportunity for creative development. 

Taking the objective: "Improvement of fine and large motor coordination" as an 

example, the procedure for analyzing the physical environmental implications 
inherent in this objective goes somewhat as follows: 
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The activities involved in the improvement of fine motor coordination are centered 
about the use of pencils, crayons, scissors, eating utensils, peg boards, etc. The 
activities can be done alone or in groups. 



The environmental implications involve, of course, the proper material and 

\ * 

supplies, chairs and tables of appropriate size are centered within the class- ' 
rojh equipped with the proper lighting and adjacent storage space. They need 
to be free from outside distraction. Accessibility of water. Bulletin boards 
to display the childrens work. Floors which are easily swept, etc. Colors 
which are not too stimulating. 



Activities for promoting large muscle coordination require both indoor and 
outdoor space. The outdoor areas should be easily accessible from the class- 
room. Equipment should be capable of being utilized in a variety of fashions, 
indoor floors should not be slippery. If a special gym area is available, the 
colors may be stimulating. 



Physical Setting: 

What type of physical setting is needed to implement the program? Many of you 
have heard, and so have I, that what is needed in a "home-like environment", or 
"natural atmosphere". What actually is meant by a "homie atmosphere"? Since 
retardation (deprived and biological) knows no barrier (social and racial), are 
we therefore forced into selecting one particular home atmosphere for a preschool 

facility? I think not, although many of our facilities attempt to do just this. 

, 0 

Our interpretation, and I think the correct and logical one, of home atmosphere is 
that homes are practical and functional for the particular family need. They are 
planned and designed so that every corner is utilized. It is this philosophy 
together with the philosophy of "contribut iveness" that should be carried over 
into the classroom. 



Thephysical setting therefore has a dual role. 

1) a supportive role 

2) a contributive role 



j 
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A supportive role means appropriateness of space and furnishings, to allow the 
teacher and the children to conduct and Implement their program more effectively' 
than has been done In the past. The provision of basic human comforts and furnish- 
ings reduce confusion, disorder, and discipline problems. But most of all. It 
allows the teacher to conduct her particular program more effectively. 

< \ 

A contrlbutive role means that the physical setting should help compensate for 
the responses (physical, emotional, psychological) that may be caused by the 
learning disabilities of the preschool children. The physical environment should 
be stimulating and "theraputic" as well as comfortable and functional. It should 
enhance relationships and communication among children, teachers, parents, and 
community. These special considerations should first of all begin with the pre- 
school child. It should be child oriented and child sized. We need to know all. 
we possibly can about the physical capabilities of the preschool child. Known 
factors about child growth, development and anthropometric conditions have a 
definite Impact upon the provision of adequate facilities for the very young. 

They have specific physical needs which In the past have been neglected In lieu 
of consideration of adult needs. 

Furniture and equipment (both Indoor and outdoor) Is often overly elaborate and 
limited to a single use or activity. Simplicity and versatility of use Is needed 
for changes of mood, activity, and tempo. 

It Is the belief of our research team that* logical subjective decisions, or "concept 
formations", should be made on the effects .that the non-quant If lable variables; 
such as color, texture, form, space, organization of space, etc., have on the 
learning ability of the preschool child. 

Another realistic variable of the physical setting Is that of change. "The 
changing needs and needed changes." 

Flexibility of^ space Is needed to permit change easily: flexibility (as defined 

by W. W. Caudill, CRS) 



1) that which allows ordered growth 

2) that which can be economically adapted to program changes 
— 3^^ — that which serves many functions 

4) that which can be changed at once and at will. 

We do not create flexibility by moving partitions only. It involves much more 
(mechanical and electrical systems, material and finishes, and furniture and 
equipment). Flexibi 1 ity of site, space, furniture and equipment, permits 
activities to grow, shrink and move. 

Let's stop here and reflect on some of the statements that have just been made. 

I mentioned earlier that in order to understand the meaning of environment, we 
must first qualify its scope and then establish the variables. As you already 
know, we are concerned with the physical environment only, (people, program, 
physical setting). The variables of the physical setting are: 

1) heating/air conditioning 

2) lighting 

3) acoustics 

4) ventilation 

These are basic physical properties which can be assessed and qualified in 
precise measurements. But most architects feel that the basic physical properties 
alone do not comprise the environment. They interact wjth the non-qual itative 
variables of: 

5) color * 

6) texture • ' 

7) furnishings .* £?^ 

8) form 

9) space 

10) relationships 

11) groupings 

12) flexibility 
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Considering all the different variables involved in the creation of the physical 
setting, we feel It is therefore necessary to assess their effect simultanously 
instead of individually. First of all, stimuli are perceived In combinations in- 
stead of individually. Secondly and more realistically, "tools" are not presently 
available to evaluate and measure the effects of stimuli, individually or in 
combinations. We therefore have to deal with non-quant ifiable conditions quali- 
tatively, and this means the use of subjective assessments. 

The whole question arises whether it is possible, in principle, to make subjective 
judgements about non-quant If iable environmental conditions that will be of value 
to the practicing professions. 

We feel that subjective judgements are valid if they are clarified and defined: 

1) must realize that they are variable and should be constantly revised. 

2) that judgements should be made only after a thorough analysis of existing 
information (actual observation, professional opinions, and existing published 
information) by a ratfonal and logical "decision making" process. 

3) that the program should be defined 

4) that the population served should be defined 

•* 

Some of these subjective assessments or "concept formations" could be made onV 

• * 

a) comfort and productivity of the environment 

b) satisfaction given to their users 

c) efficiency of use 

d) which arrangement of color, form, and layout best meets the program objectives 

e) optimum use of furniture and equipment 

f) type of "atmosphere" that is needed 

g) etc. 

How Do We Provide This Special Environment? 

1) thorough understanding of the problem 

7) interpetation of the problem Into design and planning criteria 

3) Implementation of criteria Into physical facility 

4) evaluation of physical facility 
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Understanding the problem: 

"Know your subject" 

a) purpose of the project 

b) types of children served 

c) type of program 

- children activities 
staff activities 

- parent and community activities 

d) interrelationship of activities, personnel, and functional 
program objectives 

♦ 

Interpetation of the problem: 

"concept formation" 

a) program activities and learning disabilities are directly related to the 

* \ 

environmental- variables, and towards development of "concept formations" 
for contributory aspects of physical environment. 

1 

Implementation of criteria: 

"architectural program^' 

a) concept formations used to form basis of architectural program for physical 
design and construction of preschool facility. 

* ♦ 

f 

Evaluation of physical facility: 

"measuring devices" 

^ 0 

a) tools for measuring man's total environment are presently not available. 

Until that time, subjective decision making processes will prevail along with 
those individual environmental stimuli' that can be measured, although it is 
questionable whether the measurement of individual stimuli is worthwhile since 
man's reaction and interpretive systems are so immensely complex. 




